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ABSTRACT 


This thesis is a critical analysis of a course designed and taught by the author at 
the Graduate Institute of Applied Linguistics (GIAL). The course is titled, "Oral 
Translation." This thesis begins with the circumstances that led to the creation of the 
course. The next part provides the theological basis for an oral approach to Bible 
translation. Chapter Four describes the course design, including the rationale for the 
course, the course objectives, the teaching methodology and the assignments. The final 
chapter evaluates whether the course was successful in its goal of preparing people for 


the role of being a translation advisor with teams doing oral Bible translation. 


vi 


CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


The Problem and Its Setting 
In May 2017 ten organizations (SIL, FCBH, YWAM, IMB, Seed Company, 
Wycliffe USA, ABS, GIAL, PBT, Wycliffe Global Alliance)! came together in what was 
called the Render Summit. Its focus was on oral Bible translation and the successful 
rollout of the software developed by FCBH to facilitate an oral translation process. 
During the Summit the group settled upon four core Challenges/Opportunities that 
needed to be addressed for the successful rollout of the Render software. These four 
Challenges/Opportunities were: 
1. Control and Standards — establishing how quality of translation would be assured 
2. Training — creating multiple venues for training translators, translation advisors, 
consultants, IT staff, and project designer and coordinators. 
3. Mobilization — identifying, inspiring, and releasing new and existing staff. 
4. Resources — developing new resources geared towards oral translation and oral 
communities. 
Each organization sought to look at its strategic contribution to one or more of the 
Challenges/Opportunities. At the time of the Render Summit there were no formal 
training courses in oral Bible translation. Likewise, the workshops that were available all 


focused on oral storying. While oral storying and oral translation overlap in many ways, 


1 The organizations’ full names are: Faith Comes by Hearing (FCBH); Youth With A Mission 
(YWAM); International Mission Board (IMB); American Bible Society (ABS); Graduate Institute of Applied 
Linguistics (GIAL); Pioneer Bible Translators (PBT). 


it was felt by everyone that training specifically oriented to the unique demands of oral 
Bible translation needed to be developed. During this Summit GIAL felt that it was 
strategically positioned to take up the Challenge/Opportunity of developing a new 
graduate level course on oral Bible translation (OBT). They tasked Dr. Heather Beal with 
creating this new course. 

Since this was a new field for Dr. Beal, she reached out to staff from SIL, FCBH 
and Seed Company who had experience in oral storying and oral Bible translation to help 
develop the course. I was her primary partner in SIL. In coordination with Dr. Harmelink 
and Dr. Ciampa, Dr. Beal agreed that I could focus on development and teaching this 
course for my DMin thesis-project. 

One of the first steps in the process was to better understand the parameters at 
GIAL within which the course needed to be designed and operate. The first parameter 
was that this course needed to be an elective. Since there is no program or concentration 
at GIAL which requires an oral translation course as a core course it was decided that 
offering this course as an elective was the best fit. Another parameter was that the course 
needed to be taught within the time frame of GIAL’s academic calendar which is set up 
as bimesters and sessions. To fit within the existing sessions of GIAL’s academic 
calendar the course needed to be either four weeks or eight weeks in length. The course 
also needed to be structured so that it had the appropriate workload, especially in relation 
to other courses students might be taking at the same time. The final parameter was that it 
needed to be strategically positioned in relation to other courses already offered at GIAL. 
GIAL’s desire was that the course be available to as many students as possible, especially 


students in other degree programs whose interests overlap with oral translation. 


Therefore, it was decided the course would have no prerequisites. It was also recognized 
that it should seek to avoid duplicating the content of other courses, in particular the 
Translation Principles course. 

Several questions presented themselves in relation to developing a new graduate 
level course in oral Bible translation. What should a graduate level course on OBT 
contain? In light of the parameters at GIAL how should a course in oral Bible translation 
be developed and taught? If a course were developed, how effective is this course in 
preparing people to do oral Bible translation? Taking all of this into account my research 
question had two parts: How can we prepare an effective course in oral Bible translation 
and how effective is it in teaching the subject matter? 

A core assumption was that the typical student would be someone from the U.S. 
or Europe who would end up serving as a translation advisor in a translation project. A 
follow-up assumption is that with some experience this person would transition into a 
trainer role to train up nationals and mother-tongue speakers to be better translators and 
with time to serve as the translation advisors for a project.” Therefore, methodologically I 
wanted the manner in which this course was taught to be one that was reproducible 
overseas — that what the students saw and did they could replicate in the field to train 
others. 

Another core assumption was that people with a wide variety of translation 
experience would be taking this course. Since the course had no prerequisites some 
people would enter the course with little to no translation experience. On the other end, it 


was likely that people who had years of translation experience and were even consultants 


2 Payton, “Preparing Future Translation Advisors to Mentor National Translators,” 2015, 11-13. 


would enroll in the course in order to get exposure in this new field. Therefore, 
methodologically this course needed to cover some fundamentals of translation in enough 
depth to give new students enough of a starting point to enter into a translation project, 
but at the same time cover new topics in oral translation to broaden the Knowledge, 
Skills, Attitudes (KSAs) of experienced translators. 

With all these factors in place I felt that we could produce a course that provided 
an introduction to oral Bible translation. I expected students to leave the course with 
sufficient experience and knowledge such that they could lead a team of mother-tongue 
translators through the various steps of oral translation. I did not expect all students to be 
able to operate independently having taken only this one course. Those who had little to 
no translation experience would still need a combination of training and mentoring in a 
variety of areas (e.g. biblical exegesis and translation principles) to be able to address all 
the complexities of a translation project, and especially of being a translation advisor. I 
felt that those with translation experience should be able to lead a translation team. In 
some cases they could quickly move to training others, preferably after a time of 


additional coaching. 


Thesis Outline 
Chapter Two will look at the biblical-theological foundations for oral Bible 
translation. A fundamental assumption that an oral approach to Bible translation seeks to 
challenge is that a person has to be literate to be a Christian. Rarely is this ever stated 
overtly. Rather, it is a recognition that for many centuries now we, Christians, have been 


“people of the Book.” Two authors, Green and Sundersingh, have looked specifically at 


the biblical-theological foundations for oral Bible translation. For them, and others who 
have been developing an oral approach, the biblical-theological foundations for oral 
approaches to translation have come primarily from looking at Jesus’ own ministry. The 
key element was that Jesus’ life and ministry was incarnational and immediately relevant 
to those He ministered to — increasing its incarnational footprint. Jesus, in bridging the 
relationship between God and His creation, fit His ministry to the context in which He 
ministered. 

This is not a critique of current translation processes. Rather, it is a recognition of 
innovations that have been made in the field, along with technological advances that have 
opened new doors, and the resulting biblical-theological implications. 

The literature review was the first part in preparing an effective course in oral 
Bible translation. In Chapter Three the literature review seeks to provide an initial look at 
the literature that speaks into an oral approach to the translation of the Bible. This chapter 
will look at several aspects of an oral approach to translation. Three areas of an oral 
approach to translation will be in focus. Missiological discussions about orality that have 
been a primary driving force behind an oral approach to translation so the first area will 
be missiology and orality.* The next area will be discussions of orality and Bible 
translation broadly.* The final section will be a look at various oral approaches to 


translation that have been proposed over the years.° 


3 For example — “Making Disciples of Oral Learners,” Lausanne Occasional Paper No. 54. 
Produced by the Issue Group on this topic at the 2004 Forum for World Evangelization hosted by the 
Lausanne Committee for World Evangelization in Pattaya, Thailand, September 29 to October 5, 2004. 


4 For example — Julian Sundersingh, Audio-Based Translation: Communicating Biblical 
Scriptures to non-Literate People. Bangalore: SAIACS Press, (2001). 


5 For example — Robin Green, “An Orality Strategy: Translating the Bible for Oral 
Communicators,” Master’s thesis, Graduate Institute of Applied Linguistics, 2007. 


This thesis-project will have two primary outcomes. The first will be the 
development of a graduate level course that teaches an oral approach to Bible translation. 
This part of the project will be successfully completed when a course syllabus and a daily 
lesson plan have been developed. The second outcome of this project will be the teaching 
of this course at GIAL. This part of the project will be successfully completed when the 
course has been taught, course grades have been submitted, the qualitative and 
quantitative data have been collected, and then that data has been examined to see in what 
ways the course was successful in teaching an oral approach to Bible translation and in 
what ways/areas it could be improved upon in the future. 

Chapter Four of this thesis-project looks at the development of a graduate level 
course on oral Bible translation. This is a relatively new field and as far as I’m aware 
there are no courses in existence that teach an oral approach to Bible translation. The goal 
is to produce two documents: a course syllabus and a daily lesson plan. The syllabus will 
contain four Student Learning Objectives, the calendar for the course, the reading for the 
course, the assignments to be done by the students, and a rubric by which grades will be 
determined. The second document, the daily lesson plan, will flesh out in greater detail 
what topics will be covered in class through lecture and through class activities. 

Chapter Five will look at the second part of this thesis-project, assessing the 
effectiveness of the course after it has been taught. While the course grades that the 
students receive are the traditional means for looking at the success of a course, for the 
purposes of this thesis two other means will be used to assess the efficacy in teaching the 
subject matter. This will be a combination of both qualitative and quantitative data. For 


qualitative data the students will be asked to write a series of short papers where, after 


having completed each newly learned step in the translation process, they summarize 
their work in that step, what they learned, and reflect upon their experience. From their 
reflections a narrative can be discerned as to how well the students are understanding the 
material and engaging with it. No individual student will be in focus. Rather, the focus 
will be on discerning the broad narrative that comes from their collective involvement 
and reflection. Student identities will remain anonymous. While these reflection papers 
will constitute a portion of their grade, they will only be a completion grade. There will 
be no coercion to provide positive reports. The students will be verbally asked ahead of 
time for permission to use these papers to draw conclusions about the effectiveness of the 
course. 

For the quantitative data I anticipate using two different assessments. The first is 
one that the university already requires. At the end of the course students fill out a course 
evaluation. The tool uses a Likert scale with a range of five options. It asks students to 
assess their learning in each of the Student Learning Objectives. It also assesses the 
workload, grading, teaching assistants, instructor, class environment, and whether they 
would recommend this course to others. The assessment is anonymous. I will ask GIAL 
for permission for access to the results of this questionnaire. 

The second assessment to elicit quantitative data will be a One-Group, Before and 
After Quasi-Experiment. Using a Likert scale from 1-5 the students will assess 
themselves in a number of KSAs (Knowledge, Skills, Attitudes) related to being a 
translation advisor. Students will fill out this assessment on the first day of class and 
again on the last day of class. In this way I will be able to see which areas they felt they 


had improved, which areas remained the same, and which areas they regressed. This 


assessment would not have any bearing on their grade and the students’ identities will be 
kept anonymous. 

The final chapter will also discuss what was learned from the experience and how 
things might be done differently in light of what is learned. This chapter will also 
highlight a few areas that others might want to research in light of what has been learned. 

The hope is that this course will just be the starting point. The first cohort of 
students will be part of a first generation of oral Bible translation projects being started 
throughout the world. There is much to learn from them. I look forward to the day when 
one of our students comes back and is teaching us their adaptations and innovations and I 


can be a student for that day. 


CHAPTER 2 


THEOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK 


Introduction 

In this chapter I will look at the biblical-theological foundations for oral Bible 
translation. The aim of the oral translation course is to prepare students to serve in the 
role of a translation advisor with a translation team. The role of the translation advisor is 
nothing new. However, serving in that capacity in a primarily oral working environment 
is new. And, producing Scripture as an audio product first, and possibly as a print product 
only secondarily, is also new. Sundersingh recognized the importance of what was 
happening, stating, “We need a firm theological basis for the way we understand and use 
modern technology in communicating ancient Scriptures to people who do not read. Such 
a theological framework will also need to address the issue of faithfulness in the context 
of translating God’s Word from one medium to another.”' Sundersingh’s quote 
recognizes something fundamental — that we are a people of the Book. The printed text 
has been the primary media of choice to sustain and pass along God’s revelation for 
thousands of years, even though the primary way most people experienced Scripture was 
aurally as the text was read aloud. Technology has opened doors that allow us to explore 
the use of other media giving us opportunities to sustain and pass along God’s revelation 
in new ways, but in the process it creates new challenges. However, looking at the 


biblical-theological foundations for this does something more. Not only does it establish 


1 Julian Sundersingh, Audio-Based Translation: Communicating Biblical Scriptures to non- 
Literate People. Bangalore: SAIACS Press, (2001), 37. 


a theological legitimacy for this kind of ministry, it also provides opportunities to discern 
principles from Jesus’ own ministry that can be applied to Bible translation. 

In the first part of the chapter I look at a basis for Bible translation that takes into 
account the oral aspect of the Bible. Much of this will come from looking at the activity 
of the Godhead itself. In the second part of this chapter I look at a core assumption within 
our praxis, that a person has to be literate to engage directly with Scripture and thus by 
default has to be literate to be a Christian. This section will look at biblical-theological 
foundations for non-literate ways of engaging with Scripture and thus by extension for 
other-than-literate ways of translating the Bible. Again, the biblical-theological 
foundations for oral approaches to translation come from looking at Jesus’ own ministry. 
Jesus, in bridging the relationship between God and his creation, fit his ministry to the 


context in which he ministered. 


A Biblical-Theological Foundation for Bible Translation 
Vanhoozer, looking at a definition for theology says, “Theology, as ‘faith seeking 
theodramatic understanding,’ thus has two aspects: grasping the meaning of the script and 
discerning how to follow its directions in the contemporary situation.”” Broadly speaking, 
biblical interpretation has traveled this same path with “theology” being a specific type of 
praxis. Interestingly, translation can be summarized as 1) discovering and understanding 
the meaning of the source text (exegesis), and 2) re-expressing that meaning in the 


receptor language. Therefore, doing theology and doing translation both start in the same 


2 Adam, A. K. M., Stephen E. Fowl, Kevin J. Vanhoozer and Francis Watson, Reading Scripture 
with the Church: Toward a Hermeneutic for Theological Interpretation. Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 
(2006), 78. 
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place — understanding the meaning of the source text. There is thus an irony when 
looking at the biblical-theological foundations for Bible translation as those foundations 
are found in the very book that is to be translated. Any foundation that might be 
established is wholly derived from the text itself which is to be translated. It is a self- 
affirming cycle. There is no outside authority to consult, and in fact it assumes that the 
text is authoritative, that it has the capacity and mandate to make assertions about itself. 
However, the text itself never directly asserts that it should be translated. The 
“Great Commission” in Matthew 28:19 is not, “Therefore, go and make disciples of all 
the nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
translating the Scriptures as you go.” Therefore, in addition to having to use the text 
itself to provide a framework for translation, any framework to be made is one that will 


by its nature have to be inferential. 


The Uniqueness of the Text 

The Bible, however, makes certain claims about itself, claims which need to be 
recognized and addressed, claims that also provoke a few questions. Why translate the 
Bible? Why use the Bible itself to justify its preservation and dissemination via 
translation? What basis, what authority does the Bible have in regards to this topic? It 
could be that the claims are dismissed. That is the right of every person who engages with 
the Bible. But, the claims the Bible makes of itself are significant enough, and distinct 
from pretty much every other text on this planet, that they require recognition and 


assessment. 
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First of all, the Bible claims to be an expression of the Godhead. In 2 Timothy 
3:16 the author asserts, “All Scripture is breathed out by God”. This is an interesting 
statement. It is not a statement that Scripture was written by God, rather it was 
“breathed”. We see something similar in the book of Genesis. It opens with God creating. 
His act of creation is not by thinking the universe into existence, nor the use of his mighty 
hand, but him speaking the universe into creation. God’s Word has power. God’s Word is 
creative. God affirms this through the prophet Isaiah, “For as the rain and the snow come 
down from heaven and do not return there but water the earth, making it bring forth and 
sprout, giving seed to the sower and bread to the eater, so shall my word be that goes out 
from my mouth; it shall not return to me empty, but it shall accomplish that which I 
purpose, and shall succeed in the thing for which I sent it” (Isa 55:10-11). In each of 
these sections of Scripture the Bible claims that it is the potent expression of God. 

Secondly, the Bible claims to bring life. In Deuteronomy 8:3 it says, “People do 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that comes from the mouth of God.” Jesus 
affirms this when he is tempted by Satan, relying on the Word instead of turning stones 
into bread (Mt 4:4; Lk 4:4). This claim to bring life is repeated often (e.g. Lev 18:1-5; 
Deut 4:1, 5:32-33, 8:1, 11:26-28 30:15-20, 32:45-47). John, in his gospel, affirms the 
same thing, “The Word gave life to everything that was created” (Jn 1:4). However, not 


only does the Bible claim to bring life, it claims to be living. Hebrews 4:12 says, “For the 


3 The work of Waltke and many others is very important here. I am thankful that our generation 
can make the same affirmation of earlier generations, “that in fact this history of the text and its witness and 
other reasons give the church good reason to continue to confess ex animo both the reliability of the OT 
text and its purity” (Waltke “Textual Criticism of the Old Testament and Its Relation to Exegesis and 
Theology” 1999, 64-65). In fact, it allows us to assert with confidence that the Scriptures that Jesus referred 
to and affirmed (John 10:35) are the same ones that we read today. It is fine for us to say that “all Scripture 
is God-breathed” (2 Tim 3:16), but if we do not have the same Scriptures in hand as Paul did at the time he 
wrote his letter to Timothy (or Jesus when he taught), then the affirmation of their legitimacy is for naught. 
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word of God is alive and powerful. It is sharper than the sharpest two-edged sword, 
cutting between soul and spirit, between joint and marrow”. 

Therefore, why translate the Bible? What authority does it have to speak to its 
preservation and dissemination via translation? Because the text is not just a text. It is the 
expression of God. It brings life and is alive. The Bible, therefore, is like no other book. It 
is that fact, that self-assertion by the text itself, and its inherent uniqueness, which is the 


foundation for translation.* 


The Legitimacy of Translating the Text 

The legitimacy of translating the text can be seen in the behavior of the Godhead 
itself. In God’s own revelation of himself through Scripture we see each person of the 
Trinity communicate with mankind. By looking at the behavior of each person of the 
Trinity, how they have communicated with mankind, and their own use of Scripture, we 
can establish a basis for translation. 
God in the Old Testament 

God, as a part of creating us into his image gave us the use of language. 
Humanity’s language is unique among God’s creation. Other animals have a fixed use of 
signals available to them. However, these signals cannot be combined by animals to 
create new signals. Humans on the other hand have the ability to use language creatively, 
as set forth in making us in the image of God. Each language has a finite set of sounds, 
but those sounds can be combined to create new words. In addition, words can also be 
combined to create new sentences and means of expression. This ability of creating new 


4 This is a sword that could cut both ways. It could also be argued that because of its inherent 
uniqueness, it should not be translated. 
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words and new sentences/thoughts is productivity. This ability to be creative is amazing. 
Our purpose is to praise God, and this creative ability allows us to praise him in a unique 
and personal way. 

Language was not meant strictly for interpersonal dialogue. In the Old Testament 
God speaks directly with humans on numerous occasions. It starts in the Garden, where 
God talks directly with Adam and Eve (Gen 3). After the Fall and humanity’s expulsion 
from the Garden God still communicates directly with people. He communicates with 
Cain (Gen 4). He communicates directly with Noah (Gen 6), with Abraham (e.g. Gen 
22), with Moses (e.g. Exod 3). In all these instances, God is clearly and accurately 
understood. The conversation is natural, in fact so natural that you see people being surly 
and even a bit rude at times back to God. 

Isaiah 55:10-11 supports this. In it God says that his word does not return to him 
empty, but it accomplishes that which he purposes. It is efficacious. To be efficacious a 
communicative act has to by definition be understood, otherwise it is not communication 
but noise. When God wants to, he communicates clearly and effectively.> The Scripture, 
therefore, being the expression of God and a record of what God has communicated, must 
do the same. 
Jesus in the Gospels 

In the Old Testament we see that God communicates clearly, accurately, and 
naturally. With Jesus, we see the acceptability of translation. Collectively, the gospels 


record 43 occasions where Jesus quotes the Old Testament (see Appendix A). Of those 


5 This does not mean that all of God’s communication is clear. There are a number of instances 
when God’s communication is vague, when the imagery employed is not fully understood, and when our 
understanding of God is incomplete. Translation of these sections of Scripture, while being clear, natural 
and accurate, will retain these features that were present for the original audience. 
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43, on 8 occasions the gospel writers show Jesus quoting from the Septuagint. Matthew, 
Mark and Luke all have Jesus quoting the Septuagint. Only John does not show this, but 
John only records 3 instances of Jesus quoting the Old Testament. 

However, we cannot state definitively that Jesus quoted from the Septuagint. In 
his chapter “The Words of Jesus in the Gospels: Live, Jive or Memorex?” in the book 
Jesus Under Fire Darrell Bock explains that the gospels do not provide a verbatim 
record, i.e. “Memorex,” of what Jesus said.° But we can state definitively that three of the 
four gospel writers felt comfortable having the Septuagint on Jesus’ lips. Moreover, 
Matthew, Mark and Luke all felt comfortable using the Septuagint in their narrator role. 
In one instance Matthew even seems to switch midstream as he is quoting Isaiah 42:1-4. 
He starts with a Greek translation that is closely based on the Masoretic text and then 
changes to the LXX (cf. Matthew 12:18-21). The New Testament authors cite the LXX 
even when it does not precisely follow the original text. The LXX is not just the OT ina 
different language, but otherwise exactly the same. Rather, it reflects the complicated 
reality that is translation, a reality embraced by the authors.’ 

This provides at least a tacit endorsement of the Septuagint by the gospel writers. 
It makes the case that the Septuagint was viewed as legitimate, as authoritative, by the 
gospel writers and probably by even Jesus himself. While the LXX is the first instance of 
Scripture being translated, never does anyone try to make the case that it is somehow 


exceptional or different from other translations in some way. It is not said to be “God- 


6 Wilkins, Michael J., and J. P. Moreland, eds. Jesus Under Fire: Modern Scholarship Reinvents 
the Historical Jesus. Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, (1995), 75-78. 


7 This line of thought could be taken further. Any time a New Testament author provides text 
from the Old Testament in Greek, whether it follows the LXX or not, we have biblical authors providing 
translations as authoritative representations of the Hebrew or Aramaic scriptures. 
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breathed” or divinely inspired or sanctioned. It has been treated by all faith communities 
as just a translation. Therefore, the use of the LXX by the gospel writers and by Jesus is 
normative for us today as well and we can affirm in the same way that translation of the 
Scripture is thus legitimate and authoritative. 
The Holy Spirit 

In the Old Testament we see that God communicates clearly, accurately, and 
naturally. With Jesus, we see the acceptability of translation. With the Holy Spirit, we see 
the Godhead engaged in the activity of translation. The Christian church starts in an 
interesting fashion. Jesus has been crucified and come back to life and revealed himself 
to his followers. They are gathered together, and as he directed they are waiting for their 
next “assignment”. At the same time, Jews from all parts of the Roman Empire are in 
Jerusalem to celebrate the Feast of Weeks. Acts 2:1-11 gives the account. Moments later 
Peter, empowered by the Holy Spirit, preaches the good news to this crowd and the 
Christian church is born. Why this display of power? Why empower the disciples to 
speak in all of these languages? God could have easily had the disciples witness to the 
people in a universal language like Greek, but rather chose to involve himself 
supernaturally and speak to the people directly through their mother tongue. The first 
work of the Holy Spirit after Jesus’ resurrection is in a sense translation. 

The work of the Holy Spirit is important because it sets a trajectory for all future 
work of the Church. The birth of the Church began in using the mother-tongues of a 
significantly diverse group of people. As the Church seeks to fulfill Jesus’ commission to 


go all the nations (Mt 28:19) and teach in ethnically diverse areas such as Samaria and 
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the ends of the earth (Acts 1:8), it can look back to its genesis and see that its approach 
can and should be the same as the Holy Spirit’s. 

However, the Holy Spirit is not alone in setting this trajectory. We see that Babel 
was not an accident or a curse. God created the nations through confusing their languages 
(Gen 11:9). Revelation 7:9 shows us that God intends to, in a sense, finish what he 
started. Revelation 7:9 says, “After these things I looked and behold, a great multitude 
which no one could count, from every nation and all tribes and peoples and tongues, 
standing before the throne and before the Lamb, clothed in white robes, and palm 
branches were in their hands.” God does not seek to homogenize humanity so they go 
back to all speaking one language. He embraces all the distinct tribes and tongues and 
nations that came out of Babel. What He does seek to do is to remove the confusion that 
came about at Babel (Gen 11:7 and 9). 

Bible translation seems to be a part of God’s plan, even going so far as to 
supernaturally empower the original disciples so they could speak in the mother-tongue 
languages of their audience. He has used translated Scripture himself when he became 
flesh and dwelt among us. And we see that in the end those diverse languages and 


ethnicities will be maintained even as we become one Body and one Bride for Christ. 


A Biblical-Theological Foundation for an Other-Than-Literate Approach to 
Translating the Bible 
A key reason that mission agencies have explored using oral approaches in 


evangelism and discipleship has been the recognition that a majority of people, especially 
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in unreached contexts, have either an oral preference or are primarily oral.’ Concomitant 
with this came a recognition that there had been two fundamental assumptions within the 
Christian community — that the Bible was a book and to engage with Scripture a person 
needed to be able to read. Recognizing that we as a community have been making these 
assumptions, some have made a case for moving beyond these assumptions. 

In his book Communicating the Gospel God’s Way Charles Kraft presents the 
argument that in his dealings with humanity God has been receptor-oriented in his 
communication.’ The principle for this is seen most completely in the incarnation of 
Jesus. Working from communication theory Kraft brings out that a communicator must 
focus on the three elements of communication act: the communicator, the message and 
the receptor. In the opening section of the book Kraft makes the case that in Christian 
ministry we, like God, should err on the side of being receptor-oriented in our 
communication. 

Julian Sundersingh makes a similar case in relation to the Bible. Sundersingh 
states, “Jesus was receptor-oriented in his approach and presented his message through 
the receptors’ worldview and their cultural patterns of communication. He was willing to 
use human culture, language, life-situation, and context in conveying truths about the 
Kingdom of God ... Our communication should also be incarnational and receptor- 


oriented.””!° 


8 See the section Missiology & Orality in Chapter 3 for a full discussion. 


9 Kraft, Charles H. Communicating the Gospel God’s Way. Pasadena: William Carey Library, 
1980. 


10 Julian Sundersingh, Audio-Based Translation: Communicating Biblical Scriptures to non- 
Literate People. Bangalore: SAIACS Press, (2001), 45. 
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The incarnation is mostly clearly and succinctly seen in the statement by John, 
that the Word became flesh and pitched his tent among us (John 1:14). A couple of 
principles can be drawn from the incarnation. First, we see that the Word is representative 
of more than just a written text. The Word itself becomes a human. The Word is not 
bound to one form. Sundersingh draws out the implications of this, “[The] Incarnation, in 
effect, has demonstrated God’s approval of human form and language as worthy vehicles 
to communicate heavenly truths. Limited as they are, tainted with sin as they became, 
these vehicles are still useful in carrying God’s Word. This principle has tremendous 
theological significance for this study as it analyzes media options and use of language in 
communicating Scriptures.”!! A second principle is that the Word came to where we 
were, pitching his tent among us. Clearly, printed text has been highly effective in a 
number of societies for hundreds of years now. But, this second principle shows that as 
the commissioned representatives of Jesus, we need to be willing to move from where we 
started and willing to go to where our audience is living. 

Robin Green draws out the biblical-theological application of this directly. She 
states, ““a nonliterate receptor would not have to become literate in order to receive God’s 
message, but God could communicate that message in a relevant, appealing and 
maximally intelligible, albeit nonliterate, way.”!* Green takes it a step further, “After 
reading so many studies regarding the nature of communication in Biblical times and the 
variety of methods employed in getting the message across, I am convinced that it is 


unbiblical not to use the mode and media that work best in communicating God’s truth. 


11 Julian Sundersingh, Audio-Based Translation: Communicating Biblical Scriptures to non- 
Literate People. Bangalore: SAIACS Press, (2001), 44. 


12 Green, “An Orality Strategy: Translating the Bible for Oral Communicators,” 2007, 107. 
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There is nothing inherently sacred about the printed word, and, in fact, such thinking 
binds God’s Word to one solitary format ... using books to communicate the Gospel is 
not a Biblical mandate but a cultural choice.” 

The result of applying these principles from Jesus’ life to translation has been a 
vision to develop an approach that is intentionally oriented to the community in which the 
translation is being done. This fits well with the larger picture. When one looks at the 
history of how people have engaged with Scripture as recorded in the Bible we see that 
there has been a significant aural component throughout. In today’s church community it 
is natural to assume that the people of these times engaged with Scripture in the same 
way we often do today, reading our own Bible during a personal quiet time with God. 
Rather, it has been quite the opposite. Only a minimal number of print copies of the 
Scriptures even existed. From there, it was usually select group of key people in the 
community, such as Levites, prophets, priests, kings, and later synagogue leaders, who 
would have access to these print copies. They would then be the ones to read aloud the 
Scriptures to the larger community. One example of this in Nehemiah 8:1-8 is very 
instructive. In this passage we see Ezra read the Scriptures aloud to the whole 
community. In addition, a number of Levites “read from the Book of the Law of God and 
clearly explained the meaning of what was being read, helping the people understand 
each passage” (v. 8; NLT). Engagement was very much a community affair.'* Scripture 
attests to the use of oral methods as an appropriate means of engagement that is 


intentionally oriented to the community. 


13 Green, “An Orality Strategy: Translating the Bible for Oral Communicators,” 2007, 107-108. 


14 Other examples of this are seen going back to the time of Moses: Exodus 24:7; Joshua 8:34-35; 
2 Kings 23:2 (2 Chronicles 34:30); Nehemiah 9:3, 13:1; Jeremiah 51:61-63. 
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All of this taken together suggests that both process and product do not need to be 
tied to a literate process nor to producing a printed text. For primarily oral communities 
this would mean an oral approach in which any person in a community could be a part of 


the team that is involved in the translation of the Bible. 
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CHAPTER 3 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Introduction 

This chapter seeks to provide an initial look at the literature that speaks into an 
oral approach to the translation of the Bible. As will be seen, on the one hand, if an oral 
approach is narrowly defined, there is in fact very little literature out there. If, however, 
an oral approach is looked at more broadly, then one chapter such as this one would be 
insufficient to adequately review all the literature that is out there. Lourens de Vries 
captures this well: 

Translators of the Bible, including those who are not inclined to 

theoretical reflection on their translation practices, often use the term 

‘oral’ to explain what they are doing. They may call the Bible a product of 

an ‘oral culture’ and discern ‘oral styles’ in biblical texts. They may view 

some audiences, or even cultures as a whole, as “predominately oral’, or 

see the Hebrew and Greek texts of the biblical corpus as ‘oral literature’ 

written down. They may even try to capture the ‘orality of the Bible’ in 

their translations.! 

Therefore, this chapter will start with a discussion of what aspects of an oral 
approach to translation will be reviewed and what areas will not. This chapter will then 
look at three areas of an oral approach to translation. The first will be missiology and 


orality, as it has been missiological discussions about orality that have been the driving 


force behind an oral approach to translation. The next area will be discussions of orality 


1 Lourens de Vries, “Views of Orality and the Translation of the Bible”, in Orality and 
Translation, Paul Bandia, ed. (2017), 17. 
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and Bible translation broadly. The final section will look at various oral approaches to 


translation that have been proposed over the years. 


Initial Parameters 
As de Vries mentions, an oral approach can mean many things to many people. 
Within the translation community, areas that have come into focus have been oral 
drafting, oral storying, and oral translation. These are three distinct processes with their 
own methodological and missiological considerations. For the purpose of this chapter 
each are understood as the following: 


> Oral drafting is the process of developing an initial draft of a section of Scripture 


in the receptor language (RL) via a completely oral process. The source is internalized by 
the mother-tongue translators (MTTs). Then the section of Scripture is expressed as an 
entire unit in the RL. This process is iterative as each member of the team learns from 
each other’s telling and as they revisit the source language audio (SL). This draft is the 
starting point for oral storying and oral translation and may be transcribed and used as a 
starting point in written translation. 


> Oral storying is the process of developing portions of Scripture in the RL as oral 


stories. They are a Scripture-based product—an abridged form of Scripture. The stories 
can be shared person-to-person (orally), as well as recorded and listened to as audio 


media (aurally). 
> Oral translation refers to translation of Scripture into the RL, where the translation 


process is done with the intention of producing an oral text. The oral text, recorded in 


audio-form, is usually seen as the primary output. 
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This chapter will focus on the development of a product that can be heard, that is 
aural. It will also focus on the development of material that would be considered by the 
local community and by the larger Church as authoritative Scripture. Thus, while oral 
drafting is an integral step, it will not be in focus. Likewise, while oral storying has been 
very influential in establishing a strong missiological and methodological foundation for 
oral approaches to translation, it will not be in focus in this chapter. 

Likewise, this chapter will not specifically address topics surrounding the 
discussion of orality and literacy. That could be a paper in and of itself. The work of 
Parry, Lord, Ong and others has been highly influential. There are numerous papers and 
books that have interacted on this subject and sought to understand it.? Aspects of their 
work and others will infuse the work of Bible translators, and at times this influence will 
be highlighted, but the topic will not be addressed directly. 

For the sake of trying to capture as much as possible in the research process, the 
vantage point taken has been to not look at orality and literacy as an either/or dichotomy, 
but to look at them as a continuum of ways of engaging Scripture. Two good questions to 
ask are: How can orality serve/complement a literate engagement of Scripture? How can 
literacy serve/complement an oral engagement of Scripture? For example, is the written 
text to serve as a prompt for the oral presentation of Scripture (as was often the case 
before the printing press), or is it primarily for the individual to sit and read privately? 
With the first option, footnotes are less relevant, thus affecting how the text is translated. 


Thus, even a written text might be geared more for a primarily oral community. As such, 


2 Maxey gives an excellent summary of the discussion in his book From Orality to Orality (2009), 
pp. 78-82. For its influence on translation one could also consult de Vries’ papers “Bible Translation and 
Primary Orality” (2000) and “Views of Orality and the Translation of the Bible” (2017). 
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an oral process is not mutually exclusive of a written process, and vice versa. They can be 
highly complementary. A team can incorporate oral components into a translation project 
without it being an exclusively oral translation project. Projects seeking to include a more 
oral approach can do that via oral drafting, oral community testing, oral checking, oral 
revision, oral storying or one of the other arts (e.g. song, poetry, drama), and other audio- 
visual material. 

Likewise, this chapter does not assume that the community in which the 
translation work is being done is primarily oral.* Just because a community is primarily 
oral does not necessitate an oral translation approach. Likewise, an oral approach is not 
done only in situations where the community or MTTs are primarily oral, that is, where 
there are no readers or potential readers. Any group can do an oral approach. For 
example, oral drafting is done because it can produce a high-quality draft of an entire 
pericope that is both accurate and natural (e.g. discourse features). Literate people do oral 
drafting. They do it because it is enjoyable and profitable. Similarly, Scripture presented 
orally (e.g. person-to-person storying) or aurally (e.g. audio) is not done simply because a 
community is primarily oral. Literate people enjoy listening to Scripture read during the 
liturgy or played on a device while they work or drive. The important thing when 


considering an oral approach is that the skopos of the translation should first be 


3 For the purposes of this paper, communities that are 'primarily oral’ are those where the majority 
of the population accesses new information by oral means, either out of preference or necessity. Often 
times the technologies of literacy are only minimally present. In the literature this is often times fleshed out 
in terms of primary orality, secondary orality and traditional orality (e.g. “Making Disciples of Oral 
Learners,” Lausanne Occasional Paper No. 54, (2004); Rick Brown, “Communicating God’s Message in an 
Oral Culture” (2004); Robin Green, “An Orality Strategy: Translating the Bible for Oral Communicators” 
(2007); Grant Lovejoy, “Extent of Orality” (2012)). 
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established.* From there, both the process (e.g. oral, written, or a combination) and the 
product (oral, aural, written; text or audio, or both) should be decided based upon the 


specific goals and contextual factors of the project. 


Missiology and Orality 

There has been a significant amount of discussion about orality for a number of 
years in missiological circles. My interest is not to trace the conversation to its earliest 
points,” but rather to note influential points in the discussion primarily in the last twenty 
to thirty years. 

The book that really put orality on the map is Orality & Literacy: The 
Technologizing of the Word by Walter Ong.° As was noted earlier, there have been 
numerous papers and books that have interacted on this subject and sought to understand 
it in both academic and missiological circles. The influence of Ong’s book is still felt 
today.’ Within the mission community the paradigm shift was coming into view in the 


80’s and 90’s. In 1995 the International Journal of Frontier Missions dedicated a whole 


4 Maxey, From Orality to Orality (2009), 189. Possible questions that could be asked are: What 
kind of product is primarily desired by the community (e.g. printed Bible (portions), audio-Bible (portions), 
both print and audio, other)? Who is the main audience? What are the primary contexts in which the 
translation product will be used? To what extent is there current capacity to use the product? 


5 The earliest article I could find where a nascent form of the discussion occurred around Bible 
translation was the article by H. A. Brown, “Oral Literature and Bible Translating,” The Bible Translator 
19, no. 1 (1968) 17-18. Other early articles include Thomas H. Branks, “An Approach to the Discovery of a 
Spoken Style,” Notes on Translation 59 (1976): 14-17; Euan McGregor Fry, “An Oral Approach to 
Translation,” The Bible Translator 30, no. 2 (1979): 214-217; Philip A Noss, “The Oral Story and Bible 
Translation,” The Bible Translator 32, no. 3 (1981): 301-318. 


6 Walter J. Ong, Orality & Literacy: The Technologizing of the Word. London and New York: 
Methuen, 1982. 


7 A 30" Anniversary edition of the book was released in 2012, with two new exploratory essays 
by cultural writer and critic John Hartley. 
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issue to the topic of missiology and orality. The title was “Reaching the Non-Literate 
Peoples of the World” and included articles titled, “Dependence on Literacy Strategy: 
Taking a Hard Second Look”; “The Crucial Role of Oral-Scripture: Focus Africa”; 
“Audio-Communications and the Progress of the Gospel”. Other journals have since 
dedicated particular publications to orality in missions, such as Missiology in 2010, 
entitled “Orality,” and The Bible Translator in 2015 with a special edition on Biblical 
Performance Criticism. 

In the missions movement the decisive moment when missiology seems to have 
made the turn towards orality was at the 2004 Forum for World Evangelization hosted by 
the Lausanne Committee for World Evangelization. Six affirmations were made at the 
conclusion of the Forum. Two of the six focused on orality. The first to address orality 
reads as follows, “Fourthly, we acknowledge the reality that much of the world is made 
up of oral learners who understand best when information comes to them by means of 
stories. A large proportion of the world’s populations are either unable to or unwilling to 
absorb information through written communications. Therefore, a need exists to share the 
‘Good News’ and to disciple new Christians in story form and parables.” * The second 
did not mention orality specifically, but the topic of orality was clearly implicit since it 
came right after fourth affirmation, “Fifthly, we call on the church to use media to 
effectively engage the culture in ways that draw non-believers toward spiritual truth and 


to proclaim Jesus Christ in culturally relevant ways.” ? 


8 “Making Disciples of Oral Learners,” Lausanne Occasional Paper No. 54, (2004), 4. 


9 “Making Disciples of Oral Learners,” Lausanne Occasional Paper No. 54, (2004), 4. 
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One of the papers produced by that Forum was the Lausanne Occasional Paper 
No. 54, “Making Disciples of Oral Learners.” !° The paper asserts that “approximately 
two-thirds of the world’s population lives by orality. Many of them have no other choice 
because they have inadequate literacy skills, but others who are quite literate strongly 
prefer to learn via oral means. Together they comprise an oral majority who cannot or 
will not learn well through print-based instruction.” !' This estimate is further refined by 
later research that says that 80+% of the people in the world “are oral communicators 
because either they are illiterate or their reading comprehension is inadequate.” !* These 
figures have strongly shaped the discussion around orality. 

The process outlined in the paper was to embrace a predominately/completely 
oral approach to ministry, including using oral communication patterns and making 
disciples by oral means. One key aspect was the development of an “Oral Bible” through 
chronological Bible storying.'? The authors estimated that 90% of Christian workers used 
literate communication styles when working among oral peoples.!* The paper called for 
ministries to completely rethink their approach. 

Another significant marker in the shift in missiology was the formation of the 
International Orality Network (ION). This network allowed for ongoing research and 


discussion around issues of orality. The missions community also saw the formation of 


10 “Making Disciples of Oral Learners,” Lausanne Occasional Paper No. 54. Produced by the 
Issue Group on this topic at the 2004 Forum for World Evangelization hosted by the Lausanne Committee 
for World Evangelization in Pattaya, Thailand, September 29 to October 5, 2004. 

11 “Making Disciples of Oral Learners,” Lausanne Occasional Paper No. 54, (2004), 13. 

12 Grant Lovejoy, “Extent of Orality,” (2012), 15. 

13 “Making Disciples of Oral Learners,” Lausanne Occasional Paper No. 54, (2004), 7. 


14 “Making Disciples of Oral Learners,” Lausanne Occasional Paper No. 54, (2004), 7. 
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efforts like the OneStory partnership, a highly collaborative effort between IMB, Cru, 
YWAM, Wycliffe/SIL with over 50 other organizations participating as formal and 
informal partners since its inception. The tide started to shift. 

In the translation world, these calls for an oral approach centered on producing 
material that was “oral” in contrast to the print material that was normally produced. In 
some ways the discussion seemed to stop there or to trump other considerations. 
Packaging the message in an oral/aural would solve the problem. In translation, that 
meant trying to decide whether to produce material that was focused on aural reception or 
intended for reading.» 

In my research, the next significant step was the paper submitted by Wayne Dye 
in 2009 “The Eight Conditions of Scripture Engagement: Social and Cultural Factors 
Necessary for Vernacular Bible Translation to Achieve Maximum Effect.” !© This paper 
was important for giving a broader framework by which to understand missiological 
reflection upon orality. Dye identifies eight different conditions that are all a part of the 
process for an individual/community to “engage” with Scripture. The eight conditions he 
outlined are: 1) Appropriate Language, Dialect and Orthography; 2) Acceptable 
Translation; 3) Accessible Forms of Scripture; 4) Background Knowledge of the Hearer; 
5) Availability; 6) Spiritual Hunger of Community Members; 7) Freedom to Commit to 


Christian Faith; 8) Partnership Between Translators and Other Stakeholders.’ A key part 


15 A good example of this discussion is the paper by Christine A. Kilham, “A Written Style for 
Oral Communicators.” Notes on Translation Special Edition No. 123 (1987): 36-52. 


16 Wayne Dye, “The Eight Conditions of Scripture Engagement: Social and Cultural Factors 
Necessary for Vernacular Bible Translation to Achieve Maximum Effect.” International Journal of 
Frontier Missions 26, no. 2 (2009): 89-98. 


17 Dye, “The Eight Conditions of Scripture Engagement: Social and Cultural Factors Necessary 
for Vernacular Bible Translation to Achieve Maximum Effect,” 91. 
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of Dye’ paper was his assertion, “When all eight conditions are met, good Scripture 
engagement is highly likely. When even one is unmet or very poorly met, engagement 
becomes problematic.” '® 

Applying Dye’s conditions of Scripture Engagement to the missiological 
discussion surrounding orality, the discussion has centered primarily on the condition of 
Accessibility. Providing Scripture primarily in a print form has definitely been a limiting 
factor where literacy is not prevalent in a community. However, Dye’s paper highlights 
that the other seven conditions must be kept equally front and center; the focus cannot 
center on just Accessibility. On its own, providing Scripture in an oral/aural form will not 
solve the problems Christian ministries experience. The messaging around an oral 
approach needs to be more nuanced. 

An analysis of Dye’s eight conditions also highlights that an oral approach can 
make some of the other conditions more complicated than they were before. For example, 
the first condition focuses on Appropriate Language, Dialect and Orthography. The 
condition of orthography only stops being an issue if the decision is made to publish 
Scripture only in an audio form. This, however, can then create a new issue in 
Acceptability. If “the Bible” is viewed as a book, how will an oral/audio document be 
received? 

Whichever way an orthography is handled, an oral approach can bring issues 
concerning appropriate language and dialect into sharper contrast because it produces an 


audio product. With the introduction of an aural component it becomes “Form-Heavy 


18 Dye, “The Eight Conditions of Scripture Engagement: Social and Cultural Factors Necessary 
for Vernacular Bible Translation to Achieve Maximum Effect,” 91. 
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Communication” in that it heavily depends on manipulating (stylized) form(s) for a 
significant/heavy part of encoding the meaning.!? For example, much of the meaning of 
the text will be carried by the prosody of the speaker as well as the words themselves.”° 
Several new elements will be introduced, such as volume, cadence, intonation, tone, 
stress, and rhythm, the emotional state of the speaker, the form of the utterance 
(statement, question, or command), and the presence of irony, sarcasm, emphasis, 
contrast, and focus; even something as simple as a pause. Sociolinguistic factors will also 
be more prominent in an oral translation approach. Differences in dialects and accents 
will have a strong effect on the acceptability of an oral text. Likewise, in some 
communities there will be strong cultural rules as to who can and who cannot “tell” 
religious material. 

Lourens de Vries highlights that written vs. aural is not always the issue either. 
“The third factor distinguishing Bible translations as a new genre in oral societies is the 
new medium of writing. The new medium has drastic effects on patterns of language use, 
but not all pragmatic innovations should be ascribed to the new medium.””! This point is 
very important. Here, de Vries is highlighting that the condition of Accessibility is not the 
sole issue when looking at the translation of biblical materials. Therefore, a missiological 


paradigm that tries to frame the discussion solely or primarily around the condition of 


19 I’d like to acknowledge Brad Keating of the Center for Excellence in World Arts (CEWA) for 
conceptualizing it in this way. 


20 It seems appropriate to reference Aristotle at this point, “Of the modes of persuasion furnished 
by the spoken word there are three kinds. The first kind depends on the personal character of the speaker; 
the second on putting the audience into a certain frame of mind; the third on the proof, or apparent proof, 
provided by the words of the speech itself” (quotation taken from Wilt, Bible Translation: Frames of 
Reference, (2003), 192). 


21 Lourens de Vries, “Bible Translation and Primary Orality,” The Bible Translator 51, no. 1 
(2000), 110. 
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aural accessibility will still miss the mark. Since a Bible translation functions in new 
cultural ways that oral genres have traditionally filled, it becomes a new genre in and of 
itself. The Bible becomes the new religious base text for the Christian community, being 
incorporated into various, rather comprehensive facets of life, such as the liturgy, 
marriage ceremonies and burial ceremonies.?” Whether in an oral or written form, its 
incorporation by members of the community creates its own effects, irrespective of the 
media. 

The influence of this missiological discussion around orality can be seen in the 
person who has become in the past few years the driving force behind a primarily oral 
approach to translation, Robin Green.”? It is her work and the work of those at Faith 
Comes by Hearing (FCBH) in the development of the software program Render which 
has galvanized a renewed interest in an oral translation approach. Along with FCBH, 
Pioneer Bible Translators (PBT), Seed Company (SC), Wycliffe USA, SIL, American 
Bible Society (ABS), Youth With a Mission (YWAM) and others, have all expressed 
significant interest and backing for exploring an oral translation approach that today is 
commonly referred to as Oral Bible Translation (OBT). Therefore, it is important to 
highlight some points in Robin Green’s thesis, “An Orality Strategy: Translating the 
Bible for Oral Communicators” where these views came into focus. 

Green proposes six goals for a translation project. The six are Faithful, Clear & 


Understandable, Natural, Accessible, Reproducible, and Complete.** For many years 


22 de Vries, “Bible Translation and Primary Orality,” 108. 


23 In 2016 Robin Green got married and took the name of her husband. She is now Robin 
Ulibarri. 


24 Green, “An Orality Strategy: Translating the Bible for Oral Communicators,” 2007, 67-77. 
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Clear, Accurate, Natural and Acceptable (CANA) have been the commonly espoused 
features desired in a translation. The first item of note is that Green has swapped 
Acceptability for Accessibility. This mirrors the larger discussions that have been 
happening in the missions community. Since Lausanne, Accessibility has been the 
primary driver of/for oral strategies. With a touch of irony, however, one of the first 
things that comes up in conversations about OBT is the issue of Acceptability — will 
people be content with just an oral product? Will an oral product (without a written one) 
be accepted as authoritative, prestigious enough, etc.? We cannot answer that question 
until we’ve produced a whole Bible and have just an oral product. 

Another interesting aspect of Green’s thesis is the strong push back on designing 
a Bible for public reading. She states, 

[A] worrisome aspect to designing a translation for public reading is the 

creation of a situation where only certain people—in this case the 

literate—can access the Scriptures without someone’s help. Kilham’s 

statement that an elite group of literates in an oral society may have a 

“very important role of liaison” between oral communicators and the 

permanent reference base (Kilham 1987:46) troubles me somewhat, as it 

reminds me of the days when only priests had access to the Bible and 

served as liaisons between God’s Word and the laity.° 
Would a Bible designed for public reading which is then recorded for audio be 


acceptable? That is unclear. Several authors comment on this. Sggaard states, “A good 


audio-Scripture program will need a new translation made for the medium.””’ Later he 


25 CANA - Clear, Accurate, Natural, Acceptable, have been the commonly espoused features 
desired in a translation. Maxey, in Translating Scripture for Sound and Performance, speaks of the ABCs 
of translation — Accuracy, Beauty, Clarity (p. 14). Sundersingh, in his book Audio-Based Translation, says 
a translation should be FAR — Faithful, Appropriate, Relevant (p. xi). 


26 Green, “An Orality Strategy: Translating the Bible for Oral Communicators,” 2007, 70. 


27 Viggo Segaard, “The Emergence of Audio-Scriptures in Church and Mission,” International 
Journal of Frontier Missions 12, no. 2 (1995), 72. 
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says, “Program format is a real challenge for audio-Scriptures. As noted earlier, most 
have taken the easy route and just recorded the written text.” Richard Brown comments, 
“Tt is not adequate just to read a literary translation onto tape. The translation must be 
designed and tested from the start to be suitable for audio presentation.””® Sundersingh’s 
excellent book is based wholly on this premise. In it he states, “When we move from the 
world of print to the world of audio ... it is an entirely new ballgame. The world of audio 
has its own rules and we need to play audio by its rules and not by the print-based 
rules.”*? Green, however, does not seem content with these approaches. For her research 
question she asks, “can [translators] produce a translation that will provide oral 
communicators access to the Scripture without dependence on literacy strategies?” °° 
Green and others, however, need to be careful in narrowly attributing success to 
an oral form. Herbert Klem highlights how with only a superficial assessment one may 
say that providing Scripture in an oral manner led to significant engagement with 
Scripture. Under the section title “Addressing the Question of Orality in Translation” 
Green’s assessment of his 1995 article in JJF'M states, “Klem said the oral Scriptures had 
been accepted by even the Muslim elder because ‘it had been identified with his culture, 
employing art forms that marked it as his cultural property.” The man was able to bond 


with God’s Word because he identified with the form of the message.”*! But, the 


28 Richard D. Brown, “Designing programs for oral cultures,” Notes on Literature in Use and 
Language Programs 46 (1995), 29. 


29 Julian Sundersingh, Audio-Based Translation: Communicating Biblical Scriptures to non- 
Literate People. Bangalore: SAIACS Press, (2001), 53-54. 


30 Green, “An Orality Strategy: Translating the Bible for Oral Communicators,” 2007, 13. 


31 Green, “An Orality Strategy: Translating the Bible for Oral Communicators,” 2007, 39-40. 
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approach was not strictly oral (e.g. audio Scripture). In his 1995 article Klem described 
the process: 

we prepared a special translation of the book of Hebrews, using only very 

short sentences, similar to the structure of the local traditional poetry. We 

then found a choir master who arranged the wording and phrasing of the 

lines so that they were poetic enough to sing ... Then we recorded some 

choirs singing the first six chapters of Hebrews.*? 
What the local people responded to was something that was a presentation of Scripture in 
the art forms that marked it as their cultural property, an art form that happened to be 
oral. Having made a strong case for Accessibility, and its influence on translation, a key 
thing to address in future research is how highlighting Accessibility does not neglect, 
exclude, or diminish the other seven conditions for Scripture Engagement. 

The impact these statements have on Green and her approach to translation are 
seen in her statement, 

the intended use of a translation should influence every decision about 

how it is produced, especially if making that translation fully accessible to 

the receptor group in culturally appropriate ways is the goal. A translator 


should first try to understand how his audience can best use the 


translation, and then allow this understanding to drive the translation 


process.** 


While these conclusions about a receptor-oriented approach are embraced by a number of 
authors (see the next section), the concomitant approaches to translation are not 


necessarily universal, as will be shown in the final section. 


32 Herbert Klem, “Dependence on literacy strategy: Taking a hard second look,” International 
Journal of Frontier Missions 12, no. 2 (1995), 63. 


33 Green, “An Orality Strategy: Translating the Bible for Oral Communicators,” 2007, 32-33. 
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Orality and Translation 
There are a number of books and articles that could be discussed in this section. 


Time and space do not permit a full discussion, so I will highlight those I consider the 


most important.*4 


I think the most interesting place to start is with Is that a Fish in Your Ear? By 


David Bellos. I say it is the most interesting (outside of the title and intertextual 


reference)* because Bellos never had any intention of supporting an oral approach to 


translation, yet he made one of the most poignant observations that needs to be noted. 
Near the end of his book he says: 


There is no form of language in the world that is ever spoken aloud 
without accompanying hand movements. Indeed, the greater the effort of 
concentration on live speech, the more the speaker needs to move his or 
her hands. Try watching the conference interpreters behind their glass 
screens in Luxembourg or Geneva. Although absolutely nobody is 
supposed to be looking at them, all of them — whether they are speaking 
German, Estonian, Arabic or Dutch — gesticulate wildly, simply in order to 
keep the flow of speech up to speed. Hand movement is a profound, 
unconscious, inseparable part of natural speech. We could therefore start 
from the reliable and repeatable observation that natural speech is a partly 
but obligatorily manual activity.*° 


The conclusion I draw is that if we are going to produce truly natural translations, it 


cannot be done just sitting behind a desk with one’s fingers “gesticulating wildly” across 


34 A couple others to note are: Foley, Oral Tradition and the Internet: Pathways of the Mind 
(2012); Doll, “Literacy and Orality Working Together: The Intersection of Heart and Mind,” Orality 
Journal 4, no, 1, (2015); Gravelle, “What Do You Mean? Why Communication Breakdowns Happen” 


Orality Journal 6, no. | (2017); Blackwell & Randolph, “The Art of Natural Translations,” Orality Journal 
6, no. 2 (2017); Gravelle, “More Than Words: Linguistics, Language and Meaning,” Orality Journal 2, no. 


2 (2013). 
35 Don’t Panic, it will come to you. 


36 David Bellos, Is that a Fish in Your Ear? New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, (2012), 331. 
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a keyboard. Rather, truly natural language only occurs when people are speaking and 
gesticulating.°” 

Audio-Based Translation by Julian Sundersingh is a book that requires a second 
reading with some time to reflect upon it. In his book he proposes a receptor orientation 
to translation. He makes strong connections between the Incarnation and an approach to 
translation. He also moves the focus from product to people. He states: 


It is an incarnational approach that we need and the recipient is not 
technology but people. People who use technology, and people who need 
to be reached via these technologies, are the receptors. In fact the 
incarnational model that we have considered demands that we be receptor- 
oriented in our communication. God reached us at our level and so should 
we reach our end-users in their level.**® 


Coming from this receptor orientation Sundersingh focuses on how to communicate 
Scripture effectively. He is strongly influenced by Segaard’s “Comprehensive” Model of 
the Communication Process*’ and by Relevance Theory.*® Sundersingh summarizes their 
influence in this way: 


These various communication models help us understand the process of 
communication from various angles. Some models treat the subject as if 
the sender is in total control of the situation while other models give 

importance to the receptor in context ... In the process of creating audio 


37 A caveat to this is that Scripture is sacred text. The naturalness of a sacred text might be 
different than the naturalness that comes when one is speaking and gesticulating wildly. Take your sandals 
off, this is sacred ground. 


38 Sundersingh, Audio-Based Translation: Communicating Biblical Scriptures to non-Literate 
People, 54. 


39 Ségaard, Viggo. Media in Church and Mission: Communicating the Gospel. Pasadena, CA: 
William Carey Library, 1993. 


40 Sperber, Dan, and Deirdre Wilson. Relevance: Communication and Cognition. Oxford, 
England: Blackwell Publishers, 1995; Gutt, Ernst-August. Relevance Theory: A Guide to Successful 
Communication in Translation. New York: United Bible Societies, 1992. 
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Scriptures, it is important to understand the sender in context and also the 
receptor in context.1! 


Sundersingh proposes that for the Scriptures our approach to communication 
should be hypertextual, where the user decides both the entry point and the exit point, 
instead of starting at the beginning and reading straight through to the end of the book. 
Christians, he suggests, do not usually engage the Bible by starting in Genesis and 
reading straight through to Revelation. Therefore, our approach to translation should do 
the same. He says: 


Implications of a hypertextual approach to the field of audio and video 
Scriptures are tremendous. In order to be faithful to the message of 
Scriptures, there is no binding reason why the entire Bible has to be 
recorded in audio form. On the basis of evidence from Scriptures, history, 
ecclesiastical use, and communication theory I would argue that a 
hypertextual use of Scripture in audio form is more appropriate than a 
linear textual approach. We may record the entire Bible in audio form ... 
but its practical use will be limited only to the extent that the users are able 
to appropriate it hypertextually. Therefore, there is no reason why a 
hypertextual approach should not be employed even in the process of 
making such an audio program.’” 


Sundersingh goes on to say that, with such an approach in mind, the focus should be on 


recording narrative material since the “audio medium lends itself to narrative genre much 


more effectively than other forms of discourse.” * 


41 Sundersingh, Audio-Based Translation: Communicating Biblical Scriptures to non-Literate 
People, 66. 


42 Sundersingh, Audio-Based Translation: Communicating Biblical Scriptures to non-Literate 
People, 56. 


43 Sundersingh, Audio-Based Translation: Communicating Biblical Scriptures to non-Literate 
People, 56. 
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Sundersingh also incorporates much of the work done by Halliday in his book 
Spoken and Written Language.“ Building on the idea that, “[w]ritten language represents 
phenomena as products while [s]poken language represents phenomena as processes,” *° 
Sundersingh proposes a number of changes/adjustments that need to be made to the 
written text so that it is appropriate for aural communication. These changes should try to 
incorporate information regarding intonation, rhythm, punctuation based on phonetical 
breaks, appropriate high-low variety of language, and a deliberate dilution of lexical 
density by means of repetition, colloquialism and increase use of function words.*° All of 
this sets the framework for an audio-based approach to translation. 

The next set of work I want to note is the contribution from James Maxey. Maxey 
pushes the envelope*’ for an oral approach to the very edges; I have not seen another 
author push an oral approach to limits beyond what Maxey proposes. Maxey sets forth a 
comprehensive framework for an oral approach that is audience oriented. This is in 
contrast to most other authors whose focus is receptor oriented. This is a significant move 
from viewing the listeners as a passive “receiving” group to the listeners being an active, 
participatory audience. This means that ultimately, translation is performance. Maxey 


draws out the conclusions from the statement that translation is performance: 


44 Halliday, M. A. K. Spoken and Written Language. Oxford, England: Oxford University Press, 
1989. 


45 Halliday, Spoken and Written Language, 81. 


46 Sundersingh, Audio-Based Translation: Communicating Biblical Scriptures to non-Literate 
People, 90-101. 


47 Each plane has what is called a flight envelope — how high, how far, how fast can it fly? A test 
pilot is the one who pushes a plane outside its known limits. This translates well to Bible translation. We 
are the test pilots — how far, how high and how fast can we take this? How much are we willing to “push 
the envelope’? 
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The most fundamental notion that performance counters is the 
presupposition of a model of communication that separates form from 
meaning. I have attempted to demonstrate above that it is not merely the 
form of individual words, but the structural patterns, paralinguistic and 
extralinguistic features that contribute to the communication process. 
Related to this issue of form and meaning is the location of meaning. 
Reader and Audience-Response criticisms challenge the notion that 
meaning is solely located in the written text. The audience participates in 
the negotiation of meaning.*® 


Maxey acknowledges the tension that this creates. In a section that looks at some 
of the paratextual additions and “liberties” translators and performers might take to 
increase the text’s relevance and the audience’s understanding he states “[t]hose who do 
source-oriented translation are very reluctant to include such extra-textual additions. 
Audience-oriented translation encourages such relevancy. This tension is not readily 
resolved.’ For Maxey, the resolution means not just asking the same questions we have 
asked in the past. It means either reframing the question, or adding new ones to our 
repertoire: 


In relation to performance of biblical texts, when has a performer gone 
beyond the text in order to make the biblical text relevant? This is not a 
new question; one is reminded of the continuum from a literal and 
dynamic translation to a paraphrase. Yet such a question is text-oriented, 
one that seeks to guard fidelity to a source text. In more functional 
approaches to translation, where loyalty to an audience is the aim, perhaps 
the question should be stated in terms of what is evoked in the experience 
of the audience. How does the performer help the audience to experience 
the message of the text? °° 


48 Maxey, From Orality to Orality (2009), 158. 
49 Maxey, From Orality to Orality (2009), 182. 


50 Maxey, From Orality to Orality (2009), 172. 
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While Maxey’s first book definitely seeks to push out the edges/boundaries of an 
oral approach to translation, Maxey’s later work acknowledges some of the limits of a 
performance-based approach: 

As much as I think biblical performance criticism has to offer Bible 

translation, I do not want to overstate its value. Within a Skopostheorie 

approach ... there are times that performance translation is not 

appropriate. There are contexts where print media are ideal. Permitting a 

variety of media with Bible translation, therefore, promotes 

contextualization. For me, contextualization is an overarching theme in 

translation. The texts we translate are contextual. The languages in which 

these texts are translated contextualize the texts. The media used for 

translation contextualizes them ... It is from this understanding that I 

assert that Bible translation is an activity of doing contextual theology.>! 

All translation, especially oral, has an element of performance. What Biblical 
Performance Criticism brings to the table is this recognition, along with some tools to 
assess the nature and extent of that performance upon the translation task. 

Another influential contribution is Harriet Hill’s The Bible at Cultural 
Crossroads. Hill says two very interesting things in the Introduction. The first is that, 
“communicative translation is ‘faithful enough in relevant respects’, and this must be 
defined by the audiences’ expectations, motivation and background knowledge. 
Whatever kind of translation product is relevant, contextual mismatches must be 


identified and adjusted.”°* The second thing Hill says comes right after the first quote: 


“Field research shows the effect this has on comprehension of and, consequently interest 


51 James Maxey, “Biblical Performance Criticism and Bible Translation: An Expanding 
Dialogue.” In Translating Scripture for Sound and Performance: New Directions in Biblical Studies. 
Edited by James A. Maxey and Ernst R. Wendland. Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, (2012), 14-15. 


52 Harriet Hill, The Bible at Cultural Crossroads: From Translation to Communication. New 
York: Routledge, (2014), xiii. 
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in Scripture.”>? This assertion has profound implications. Missiological urgency seeks 
maximum interest in the Scripture to produce quick and profound transformation in lives 
through the gospel. If such an urgent approach is embraced, Hill’s assertion means that 
highly relevant translation must be produced. As such, it means doing detailed analysis so 
that contextual mismatches are identified and adjusted. To go fast, one must go slow, or 
at least in a deliberate manner. It requires relationship building, so that people trust those 
doing the translation and understand the nature of their work and are thereby willing to 
give honest and relevant feedback. It also means that teams take the time to do thorough, 
quality checking, possibly through several stages of a revision process. 

The fruit of such labor can be seen in the research that Hill does. This is where I 
found a solid basis for saying that an oral approach has a legitimate place in Bible 
translation. The first part of Hill’s research is a summary of the overall comprehension 


scores between three different formats of the Adioukrou translation in Céte d’ Ivoire. 


Table 1: Adioukrou Comprehension Scores for Three Different Text Types 


Text Type Comprehension Scores 





Text 28.2% (n = 96) 
Text w/ Footnotes 62.9% (n = 62) 
Amplified Text 58.7% (n= 113) 


53 Harriet Hill, The Bible at Cultural Crossroads: From Translation to Communication. New 
York: Routledge, (2014), xiii. 
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The row “Text” show the overall comprehension of people who read or listened to just 
the text of the pericope. The row “Text w/ Footnotes” shows the overall comprehension 
of people who read the text of the pericope, along with a set of footnotes that had been 
developed to address contextual gaps. The row “Amplified Text” shows the overall 
comprehension of people who read or listened to text that included the same contextual 
information as the footnotes but integrated into the text itself. 

This first table shows the overall effect of addressing the contextual gap in 


Scripture. The second shows the relevance of audio Scripture alongside a written one. 


Table 2: Adioukrou Comprehension Scores between Audio and Written™ 


Audio 24.3% (n = 60) 59.2% (n = 69) 


Written 34.7% (n = 36) 58.1% (n = 44) 


The results are quite clear. When the Amplified Text was listened to, it was understood 


t.> 


just as well as the Written text.°? Hill’s research suggests that an audio Amplified text has 


a legitimate place in the world of Bible translation. Its efficacy is just as good as a 
Written text. These results still need to be put in a little bit broader context. Hill’s 


research also showed that the Amplified text was not the preferred format for all possible 


54 Because an audio format cannot have footnotes in the traditional sense, the “Text w/ Footnotes” 
was not included in this comparison. 


55 In contrast, when the Text was listened to it was not understood nearly as well. Hill’s research 
supports the work of Kilham, S¢gaard, Brown and Sundersingh — recording the written text is not sufficient 
(p. 32). 
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Scripture engagement contexts. The Adioukrou focus groups thought the Amplified text 
was especially appealing for those wanting to listen to the story. However, they did not 
feel it was appropriate for those wanting to study the text, since the text and contextual 
information were indistinguishable. For serious study, they felt a person needs to be able 
to know what the original text said.°° This highlights how Dye’s Conditions 3 & 4 
(Accessible Forms of Scripture; Background Knowledge of the Hearer) run up against 
Acceptable Translation and have to be held in a mutually defining tension with each 


other. 


Oral Approaches to Translation 
Going back to de Vries’ comments at the beginning of this chapter, a number of 
approaches to translation have referred to themselves as “oral” approaches to translation. 
There is not a right or wrong way to doing an oral approach to translation, but there needs 
to be a means of sorting them out and looking at their strengths and weaknesses. 
One possible answer is to borrow from Foley’s taxonomy of the oral-written 


spectrum. Maxey’s book provides a table showing four points on this spectrum:*” 


56 Harriet Hill, The Bible at Cultural Crossroads: From Translation to Communication. New 
York: Routledge, (2014), 90. 


57 Maxey, From Orality to Orality (2009), 96. 
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Table 3: Foley’s Taxonomy of the Oral-Written Spectrum 


DES ES eee ee 


Oral Oral Oral Aural South Slavic Epic 
Performance 
Voiced text Written Oral Aural Slam poetry 


Voices from Oral/Written Oral/Written Aural/Written | Homer’s Odyssey; 


the past Gospel tradition 
Written oral Written Written Written Bishop Njegos 
poems 


The purpose of highlighting this table is not to delve into Foley’s taxonomy, but to use it 
as a springboard for developing a system of analysis for oral approaches to translation. 

Foley’s taxonomy was a bit of an inspiration for me. In my reading through the 
various pieces of literature that in one way or another directly or implicitly indicated that 
it was an oral approach, I noted that the “oral” element could have been anywhere in the 
process of Composition — Performance — Reception. As I started to nuance the 
approaches more I realized that, for looking at oral approaches to translation, new 
columns needed to be added and the classification system needed to be expanded. This 
chapter does not allow for a comprehensive examination of all the various oral 
approaches I was able to find. What will be presented is a summary of good and 
influential examples of distinct approaches. 

To start off, I noticed that a new column was needed for the source text. In 
addition, the classification for this column would look at two things. The first was 


whether the translator interacted with the source text via an aural medium or a written 
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medium. The second thing was whether the translator was interacting with a text in the 
source language (SL) or a text that was already in the receptor language (RL). 

The second thing that is being changed is adjusting the column “Performance” to 
“Product”, i.e. the product that is produced via translation. This can be a written text, an 
audio or a performance. The final thing that was adjusted was to expand the classification 
for Composition to take into consideration that some approaches had both an oral and 
written component. The table below highlights some different oral approaches to 


translation. 


Table 4: Taxonomy of Oral Approaches to Translation 


I aa ea aed aca eee 


Oral Drafting Written(SL) Oral-Written Text/Audio Read/Aural Fry’s Oral 


Approach 
Oral Drafting Aural(SL) Oral-Written Text/Audio —Read/Aural Culy; 
(Internalized) Ducasse 
Audio-Based Written (RL) Written Audio Aural Sundersingh 
Translation 
Oral Aural (SL) Oral Audio Aural Green 
Translation Thesis 
Contextual Written (RL) Written Performance Aural- Maxey BPC 
Translation (Interactive) Visual 


Since Sundersingh, Green and Maxey have already been considered at some length Ill 


restrict the discussion here to brief review of Fry and Culy. 
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It seemed natural to start with the earliest example of an oral approach to 
translation that I found, Euan Fry’s article “An Oral Approach to Translation.’** Fry has 
a team of MTTs read a pericope that is the appropriate length (10-12 verses) in the SL. 
They then discuss the pericope in the RL. When the meaning has been thoroughly 
discussed, one person recites the section of Scripture. This telling is assessed and maybe 
retold until the group is satisfied with the first draft. At this point the process is less 
explicit, with Fry indicating that the rest of the translation process can be done in written 
form or orally. No specifics are given and the default assumption seems to be that it 
would be written. The final product is a published booklet. Fry acknowledges that this 
might seem odd since people do not read and at least some of the translation process was 
done orally. His response is, 

...there is value in producing a book for two reasons. Firstly, the book 

represents the achievement of the translation team in a form that can be 

seen and handled, and so it is important for keeping up interest in 

translation. [Secondly,] those people who have learned to read will be able 

to make use of it: in communities where reading is a new experience, 

those who can read are usually eager to get whatever they can in their own 

language.>° 

Even with that explanation Fry still seems to feel some unease about producing a 
written product where few people read. It is an example of how the literacy bias was so 
strong. So, Fry hedges his bet in the next paragraph: 

Of course the new translation is made available to people who cannot 

read, too. Even though it is printed in a book, it will in fact be heard by 


most of the people as it is read aloud in family groups by those who can 
read. And cassettes can be provided too, copied from the master cassette 


58 Euan McGregor Fry, “An Oral Approach to Translation,” The Bible Translator 30, no. 2 
(1979): 214-217. 


59 Fry, “An Oral Approach to Translation,” 216. 
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prepared by the translation team. I know of some situations where people 

are in fact making use of books and cassettes together, to help them in the 

process of learning to read. © 
The use of cassettes seems to be an afterthought. Without a full vision for an audio 
product and aural reception, Fry’s “oral approach” is effectively limited to being just oral 
drafting. 

On the other hand, it is important to note that Fry was in some ways very much 
ahead of his time. In his paper he touches upon several key principles of an oral 
approach. He notes how this approach is much more an act of communication (vs. 
translation). He says, “the oral approach is able to make full use of all the language skills 
of aboriginal translators, because it works with what is the normal means of 
communication and expression for them.” °! I have already noted that he was explicit 
about the section of Scripture being of the appropriate length. Fry also notes that this 
approach allows for the translation team to take advantage of the skills of a variety of 
people who might not normally be able to be involved because they are not literate. 
Finally, Fry highlights that a team approach is necessary. Not only is it necessary, “It 
allows all the members of a group of translators to make their contribution to the total 
effort, and in such a way that the skills of the individual members complement each other 


to a large extent.” 


60 Fry, “An Oral Approach to Translation,” 216. 
61 Fry, “An Oral Approach to Translation,” 215. 


62 Fry, “An Oral Approach to Translation,” 216. 
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The other approach we’ll take a look at is Martin Culy’s “The Top-Down 
Approach to Translation.” Culy’s approach makes a significant move by having the 
MTTs interact with the source material in an aural form. He states, “By orally 
communicating the conceptual essence of the source text to the MTT, we eliminate 
dependence on the written form and cause the MTT to internalize the text in its 
conceptual form.” One significant thing to note is that Culy is the first author I found to 
speak of internalizing the text. Fry’s approach achieves much of the same, but Culy’s 
approach is more intentional in that manner. After this, however, the rest of the process 
follows a traditional written approach. In fact, the assumption seems to be that, other than 
working with a translation advisor, the MTT is working on their own. This is a significant 


step backward from Fry. 


Conclusion 

As can be seen from this literature review there has been an interest in oral 
approaches to translation, along with how to effectively minister in oral communities, for 
many years now. The earliest article I found goes back to 1979. As such, one asks the 
question of why do we not see a concerted effort towards an oral approach to translation 
until almost forty years later (if we use the Render Summit in May 2017 as the marker for 
a multi-organizational effort towards an oral approach)? One thought is the effect of 
technology. In the past five years we have seen the widespread availability of digital 
audio on a variety of platforms/devices throughout the world. Once an oral approach 
shifts from being primarily person-to-person it becomes wholly dependent upon the 


63 Martin M. Culy, “The Top-Down Approach to Translation.” Notes on Translation 7, no. 3 
(1993), 28-51. 
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technology that supports it. It has been the simultaneous development of translation via 
digital media as well as distribution via digital media that has given the approach a new 
degree of feasibility. Just as importantly, the two go hand in hand. Process and product 
are inherently intertwined. Thus, with earlier authors we see a consistent move towards 
the most effective media that was available to them at the time — print. 

Closely related to this is the effect of our assumptions about the very nature of 
Scripture. Is the Bible, by its nature (or by God’s design), strictly and only a printed 
script? Can it be audio? Maxey and those involved with Biblical Performance Criticism 
push us to look at “the Bible” as being something beyond even print or audio. That 
question has not been answered. The Christian community continues to push the gospel 
into as many new formats as come available. But none of the literature reviewed made a 
definitive statement regarding what the Bible is, or can or cannot be. In the meantime, 
we, the Christian community, simply do what technology makes it possible to do. That in 
itself might be statement enough about what the Bible is. 

As was stated at the beginning, if an oral approach to translation is looked at 
broadly, then one paper would be insufficient to adequately review all the literature that 
is out there. This chapter has touched upon some of the key contributors to an oral 
approach to translation in the areas of missiology, orality and translation broadly, and 
some methodological oral approaches specifically. This chapter effectively bypassed the 
significant amount of discussion that has occurred around orality and literacy. If an oral 
approach to translation were defined narrowly, one where all the steps of the translation 
process were done orally, then there is only one paper that would need to be reviewed — 


that being Robin Green’s thesis “An Orality Strategy: Translating the Bible for Oral 
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Communicators.” This highlights, however, that the ways to make a contribution to an 
oral approach to translation are numerous and varied. There is much work to be done, and 


it indicates that the whole body of Christ can be involved. 
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CHAPTER 4 


PROJECT DESIGN 


Introduction 

A translation advisor has to draw upon a broad set of skills when facilitating the 
work of a translation team. In general, the pre-field training that SIL provides focuses on 
linguistics, exegesis and translation principles, but it does not equip them to train others 
to translate in an oral context. Our goal was to create an effective course in oral Bible 
translation. This course would be the first of its kind. To this point no institution had 
offered a graduate level course in oral Bible translation. Likewise, we wanted to design 
one that would complement and bridge gaps in training currently available in SIL. This 
was done by offering students first-hand experience translating in an oral context and 
first-hand experience advising a team of primarily oral translators. The rationale for this 
course was that by having some exposure to the advising role beforehand students could 
adjust to the role of being translation advisors more easily in their new situations on the 
field. They would know what to expect of the role of translation advisor and will also 
come to the field assignment with some advising experience. Likewise, they would also 
come to their role with first-hand experience of the other side of the coin, that of a 
translator. Finally, they would arrive on the field with a personal understanding of 
translating in a new medium and the unique demands of producing a product that is first 
and foremost audio Scripture. 

A follow-up assumption that guided the development of the course was that with 


some time and experience the person who took our course would transition from being a 
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TA to assuming a trainer role. Their goals would shift to training up nationals and 
mother-tongue speakers to be better translators and with time to serve as the translation 
advisors for a project.' Therefore, methodologically, I wanted the manner in which this 
course was taught to be one that was reproducible overseas — that what the students saw 
and did they could replicate in the field to train others. As such, a critical aspect for the 
success of the course was for the pedagogical approach to fit this paradigm. Teaching in 
an oral context is very different from traditional formal education. A foundational 
assumption of oral Bible translation is that the MTTs will be primarily oral. By default, it 
must be assumed that a trainer or translation advisor will never be able to hand an MTT a 
document or book and instruct them to read it. All instruction/training that the MTTs will 
ever receive will have to be provided orally. They will never be able to rely upon written 
documents. As such, the training modeled in the course needed to fit an oral context. A 
major component of the course was time modeling for the students the various steps of 
the oral translation process. Students, as a part of their homework, would then go and 
practice the process that had been modeled that day. This process of modeling and then 
doing is the very same process students can take with them to the field to train MTTs in 
an oral translation process. 

Yet, this course still needed to have the rigor of a graduate level course. Hence, 
students were assigned the same amount (or more) of reading of journals, articles and 
books as any other graduate level course. But even there, I wanted the processing of this 
material to be done in a participatory “discovery” method grounded as much as possible 


in concrete-relational discussion versus what is typically considered higher level abstract- 


1 Payton, “Preparing Future Translation Advisors to Mentor National Translators,” 2015, 11-13. 
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conceptual discussion. The instructors would still teach, but only when necessary would 
they lecture. 

Another aspect of the pedagogy was that the instructors were just as much 
mentors as teachers. Years of teaching workshops in oral storying had shown that the 
participants would do what they had seen versus what they had been told. If, for example, 
they observed the instructors lead an internalization session with just one MTT, they 
would go do the same when they went to the field, even when the instructors had 
preached repeatedly that they should work with a small group of 3-4 people. As such, the 
course needed to be designed in such a way that the instructors could model the very 
processes that the students would do. In addition, the course needed to be designed so the 
students could replicate those processes themselves. 

As much as possible, all aspects of the course were done in a manner that students 
could replicate when they are the ones providing instruction in a field setting. 
Reproducibility of the pedagogy in an oral context was essential to the success of the 
course. Unfortunately, one aspect of fieldwork that was deemed to be impossible to 


duplicate in the course was translating from one language to another. 


Course Background 
I co-taught this course with Dr. Heather Beal at the Graduate Institute of Applied 
Linguistics (GIAL). Katie Hoogerheide also taught/assisted on several occasions as an 
Associate Instructor. It was a 3-unit graduate level course titled “Oral Translation” (AL 
5308) and was offered as a part of the course offerings of the Applied Linguistics 


department at GIAL. The course was taught during Session 3 of the spring bimester over 
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a period of five weeks (20 contact days; Easter was celebrated during Session 3 and 
extended the session to a fifth week). The class met each day, Monday through Friday, 
from 1:00-2:50p.m. 

GIAL’s desire was that the course be available to as many students as possible, 
especially students in other degree programs whose interests overlap with oral translation. 
Therefore, it was decided the course would have no prerequisites. No degree program or 
concentration at GIAL requires an oral translation course as a core course so the course 
was Offered as an elective. The course was strategically positioned in relation to other 
courses already offered at GIAL and therefore sought to avoid duplicating the content of 
other courses, in particular the Translation Principles course. 

The following is the course description: 

AL 5308 Oral Translation 

This course will introduce the student to orality and its implications for 

translation. The concepts of teaching within an oral framework and the 

internalization of a pericope will be explored along with the process of 

oral drafting. Finally, the student will participate in an oral translation 

project. 

A core assumption was that the typical student would be someone from North 
America or Europe who would end up serving as a translation advisor in a translation 
project. Another core assumption was that people with a wide variety of translation 
experience would be taking this course. Since the course had no prerequisites some 
people would enter the course with little to no translation experience. On the other end, it 
was likely that people who had years of translation experience and were even consultants 


would enroll in the course in order to get exposure in this new field. Therefore, 


methodologically this course needed to cover some fundamentals of translation in enough 
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depth to give new students enough of a starting point to enter into a translation project, 
but at the same time cover new topics in oral translation to broaden the Knowledge, Skills 
and Attitudes (KSAs) of experienced translators. 

It was assumed that the background of each cohort of students would vary 
significantly each time the course was offered, so while many could be multilingual it 
could be in as many different languages as there were students. The only language that 
we could be confident that every student would speak was English. We could not 
guarantee that there would be a sufficient number of students who all spoke the same 
second language to form appropriately sized teams. Therefore, students internalized their 
sections of Scripture in English and then produced a translation of that Scripture in 
English. To provide students some of the same challenges they would experience when 
translating from one language to another, students were told that they could not use a 
number of Christianese terms found in most of today’s translations. One example of this 
is the word LORD. In the Old Testament this is often the English translation of the 
tetragrammaton, YHWH. In the New Testament the Greek word kurios, often translated 
“Lord,” is often used in places where the tetragrammaton appears in the Hebrew text. But 
there is no way to hear this. In an oral context one cannot capitalize all the letters of a 
word. An attempt to use of the word LORD would essentially be a non-sequitur in an oral 
context. Students were required to develop an in-depth understanding of the Christianese 
terms and then provide a non-jargon translation of these terms into English while still 


respecting the goals of translation of being Clear, Accurate, Natural and Acceptable. 
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Course Goals and Design 

GIAL requires that every course have at least four Student Learning Outcomes 
(SLOs). A course may have as many as five or six, but several staff recommended that 
we keep it to four, especially since this was the first time the course was being taught. 
This gave us greater flexibility to make adjustments to the course as we were teaching it 
while still meeting the outcomes. The course was designed with the following four SLOs: 

After completing the course, the student will be able to: 

1. Discuss the salient features of orality as it relates to Bible translation. 
2. Design an oral lesson plan to internalize a biblical pericope. 

3. Facilitate the oral translation of a biblical passage. 

4. Appraise the quality of an oral translation. 

To meet these course outcomes the class time was designed to be used primarily 
in two ways. The first was to have a mixture of lecture and discussion around the topic(s) 
that needed to be covered that day. Reading was assigned so that, as much as possible, it 
would parallel the topics we wanted to cover in class. Students were asked to prepare a 
short summary of each reading and at least one question they had from the reading. 
During class, one or two students were asked to present their summary of the reading and 
students were given opportunities to ask questions. Dr. Beal and I would make sure that 
the key salient points were discussed and if they did not come up during the summary(s) 
or questions we could introduce them into the discussion. 

The second way the class time was used was to demonstrate a particular part of 
the translation process to the class. This was made possible by having three instructors 
for the course. For example, for the internalization demonstration Katie Hoogerheide 


served as the translation advisor and Dr. Beal and I served as the MTTs. On a couple of 


occasions this meant that Dr. Beal and I stepped out of the class while Katie reviewed the 
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exegesis of the pericope to be translated. This kept Dr. Beal and me “uninitiated” to the 
text and forced Katie to facilitate everything in an oral discovery process with Dr. Beal 
and me. Over the twenty days we had class, the majority of classes involved 
demonstrating one part of the translation process. 

In this way the two-hour class period was designed to be broken up into two 1- 
hour segments, with a small break between the two. Through this process we felt we 
would be able to cover theory and principles around Bible translation as well as give 
students hands on experience working in an oral context. An expanded schedule for the 


course is provided in Appendix B. 


We designed the class so the first SLO, “Discuss the salient features of orality as 


it relates to Bible translation” was achieved each day in class through their reading 


summaries and through the group discussion of the topics. If we sensed a student was 


more the quiet type and was not participating on their own we could make sure to call on 


them or talk with them after class to make sure they were not falling behind. 


The other three SLOs were all a part of their experience translating a section of 


Scripture. We designed the class so that students made two complete passes through the 


whole translation process, a process that started with exegeting a section of Scripture and 


taking that section of Scripture all of the way through the translation process to the 
consultant check. We designed it so the students would be divided into two different 
translation teams. We emphasized, however, that these two teams together were one 
complete translation team. They were accountable to each other and had to coordinate 
their work, audience selection, key term choices, community checkers, etc., with each 


other so that what they translated was one seamless translation in the end. 
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We decided that during the drafting of the section of Scripture students would fill 
two roles on their teams, at times being the translation advisor and the rest of the time 
being an MTT. We divided the section of Scripture to be translated into portions so that 
the number of portions matched the number of students in a team. We used the Sets and 
Passages feature of Render to facilitate this process. We designed it so each student 
would be the TA for at least one Passage. In this way, each student would be the 
translation advisor for one portion and an MTT for the remaining portions. As the 
translation advisor they would have two opportunities to address the second SLO, 
“Design an oral lesson plan to internalize a biblical pericope”, as well as a number of 
opportunities to see how other students had designed their lesson. 

This role as translation advisor would be carried through the entire translation 
process. Each student would rotate through this role at various points. In this way they 
would have the opportunity to address the third SLO, “Facilitate the oral translation of a 
biblical passage.” And since they would be the MTTs for the translation, they also had 
opportunity to see how their classmates facilitated the process. 

Since the translation process was to be facilitated via the Render software the 
process was more or less predetermined to follow these steps: 

Exegesis (each student exegeted a portion of the pericope) 

Internalization (TA leads other members of the team in the portion they exegeted) 
Drafting in Render 

Peer Review 

Peer Revise 

Community Checking — Retell 

Community Checking — Inference Questions 

Community Checking Revise 

. Back Translation (Render facilitates both a phrase-by-phrase process and a retell) 
10. Transcription 


11. Consultant Check 
12. Consultant Check Revise 


CHNAWRWNS 
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The course was designed so the students would have several opportunities to address the 
fourth SLO, “Appraise the quality of an oral translation.” The most direct opportunity 
would be step #4, Peer Review. During this step students would familiarize themselves 
with the section of Scripture being translated by the other team. They would then listen to 
the draft done by the other team and then provide feedback to that team as to its clarity, 
accuracy, naturalness, and acceptability. The team who drafted the section of Scripture 
would be given the opportunity to make changes based on the feedback, or leave it as is. 
This process could go through several iterations until both teams were happy with the 


draft. 


Course Preparations 

Since students were not going to be translating from one language to another we 
did not need to provide language helpers or MTTs in other languages. We did want 
students to have a clear audience in mind for their translation so we decided to work with 
the students to provide community checkers who were a part of that audience. We 
designed the course so that on Days 2 and 3 we would discuss with the class what 
audience they would like to be translating for. A part of this discussion was determining 
the availability of possible audiences. The class settled upon translating for a young 
Christian audience who might or might not have much biblical literacy. 

Another part of the translation process was working with a Translation 
Consultant. Dr. Beal and I asked local colleagues to serve in this role. The first 
Translation Consultant was Dr. Arden Sanders of GIAL. The second was a Consultant-in- 


Training (CIT) Timothy Bachmann. We chose these two individuals because of their 
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different backgrounds. Dr. Sanders has strong academic and experiential background and 
we knew he would give teams a very grounded, relational, consulting experience. 
Timothy Bachmann did not have as much consulting experience, but he has worked 
closely with an oral translation team in Brazil for a number of years. We knew he would 
bring that experience to the consulting session. 

We set up the course so the consultants could serve the teams in three ways. The 
first was to come to the class a day early and meet with the class. We wanted to 
emphasize the relational aspect of an oral approach and of consulting, so we did not want 
the students meeting a consultant for the first time as they are interacting with their 
translated Scripture. We encouraged the consultants to share a bit about themselves and 
their perspectives on translating and the consulting process. The next way they could 
serve was to listen to their translations and provide audio recorded consultant notes. We 
designed the course so the students were kept to a pre-determined schedule for the 
translation process. In this way they would be ready to send the consultants their drafts on 
the correct day. The third way they served the teams was to come into the class again and 
do a face-to-face consulting session with each team. The other team observed the face-to- 
face consulting session to maximize the learning opportunities of both teams. This also 


reinforced that they were one whole team collectively. 


Readings 
We assigned two primary readings (textbooks) and a number of support readings. 
We assigned reading from the fields of oral translation, translation practice, translation 


theory and Scripture engagement. The full list of course readings is provided in Appendix 
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C. The two textbooks for the course were the books by Sundersingh and Hill. These two 
books were chosen because they both dealt with the translation of Scripture in an audio 
format. They also had a research component integrated into them. Since oral translation is 
a new field, having research to support the positions advocated was important. Finally, 
neither of these books were used in the Translation Principles course and thus were a nice 
complement to those taking that course. As much as possible, the support readings 
complemented a topic that we would discuss in class that day or we anticipated would be 


a part of the translation process we were covering in class. 


Software 

The only computer software we formally used in the course was Render. We set 
up the schedule so we could demonstrate the use of this software for each step of the 
translation process. Students would use this software for all steps of the translation 
process. We did notify the students that they were welcome to use other apps. The most 
widely used in the translation community is Logos/Translator’s Workplace (TW). This, 
however, is usually only available to those actively involved in a translation project. 
Since students could come into the course with no translation background we set it up so 
the students could find the necessary resources in the GIAL library. We did highlight the 
use of TW. A few students had access to TW and at times showed others how to find 
some helpful resources. Another app students could use was Audacity. We also set up 
time to give a quick introduction to several other apps that are available to oral translation 


teams, including ParaTExt, HearThis, and SayMore. 
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Evaluation Methodology 

The course was designed so students would be evaluated a number of different 
ways. Evaluation of students would be a mixture of class participation, written responses 
and reflection, and formal papers on a topic. The course grading and course assignments 
can be seen in Appendix D. As much as possible, we sought to have the students reflect 
upon the reading and the parts of the translation process in which they had engaged. The 
assignments were also designed so we, the course instructors, could get a window into 
each student’s ability to understand and successfully engage in each step of the 
translation process and then give feedback to specific things they were dealing with so 


they could progress in those areas. 
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CHAPTER 5 


PROJECT EVALUATION 


Introduction 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide an evaluation of the Oral Translation 
course that Dr. Beal and IJ taught at the Graduate Institute of Applied Linguistics (GIAL). 
Our goal was to create an effective course in oral Bible translation. The focus of this 
chapter will be on evaluating the course against that goal, thereby answering the primary 
research question, “How can we prepare an effective course in oral Bible translation and 
how effective is it in teaching the subject matter?” 

The course was taught from March 8" to April 6", 2018. The course constituted 
20 contact days but because Easter was celebrated during this time it extended the course 
over a period of five weeks. The class met each day, Monday through Friday, from 1:00- 
2:50p.m. Nine students enrolled in the course. This was larger than expected, especially 
since this was the first time the course was offered and it was an elective. The students 
came from the full spectrum of possible students we expected. A couple of them had no 
prior translation experience, were not students at GIAL, and so they came to the course 
with no translation background or experience. At the other end of the spectrum one 
student was a translation consultant with several years’ experience working with teams in 
Indonesia. The majority were students at GIAL working toward various MA degrees. 
Several students had already taken the Translation Principles course, but the majority of 
students had not. All nine students participated in the various assessments that are 


outlined below. 
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I use two separate approaches, a combination of both qualitative and quantitative 
data, to assess the efficacy in teaching the subject matter. For qualitative data the students 
were asked to write a series of short papers after having completed each newly learned 
step in the translation process. They summarized their work in that step, what they 
learned, and reflected upon their experience. From their reflections I discerned a narrative 
as to how well the students were understanding the material and engaging with it. No 
individual student was in focus. Rather, the focus was on discerning the broad narrative 
that came from their collective involvement and reflection. The students were asked 
ahead of time for permission to use these papers to draw conclusions about the 
effectiveness of the course. 

For the quantitative data I use two different assessments. The first is one that 
GIAL already requires. At the end of the course each student fills out a course evaluation. 
The tool uses a Likert scale with a range of five options. It asks students to assess their 
learning in each of the Student Learning Objectives. It also assesses the workload, 
grading, teaching assistants, instructor, class environment, and whether they would 
recommend this course to others. Students are also given space to add comments to their 
quantitative assessment. The assessment is anonymous. 

The second quantitative assessment I used is a One-Group, Before and After 
Quasi-Experiment. Using a Likert scale from 1-5 I asked the students to assess 
themselves in a number of KSAs (Knowledge, Skills, Attitudes) related to being a 
translation advisor. Students filled out this assessment on the first day of class and again 
on the last day of class. In this way I am able to see which areas they felt they had 


improved, which areas remained the same, and which areas they regressed. This 
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assessment did not have any bearing on their grade and the students’ identities are kept 
anonymous. 

This tool has several advantages. The first is that filling out this form is a learning 
experience in and of itself. The role the students aspire to, being a translation advisor, is 
one which requires a wide range of skills, and depth of knowledge in a number fields, and 
an attitude toward the work that allows for a regular level of ambiguity. My hope is that 
using this tool will both inspire and humble, that it will excite while it steels their resolve. 
The second is that it allows for measurement in a number of areas that are important to 
the course. Tracking across a wide number of areas allows me to see which topics were 
most effective. This then allows me to assess if what I considered the most important 
topics were covered well, or if other less important areas received more focus. The third 
reason is that it ties in closely with well-established KSAs for translation advisors 
involved in written Bible translation. It allows for an assessment of KSAs unique to oral 
translation but retains elements of correlation with the strong tradition of Bible translation 
that has already occurred.! 

This final chapter also discusses what was learned from the experience and how 
things might be done differently in light of that. I put my own reflections in the same 
section as each evaluation. Towards the end of this chapter I also discuss a few areas that 


others might want to research in light of what has been have learned. 


1 The survey instrument used is one I adapted from a survey instrument originally developed by 
George Payton for his thesis, “Preparing Future Translation Advisors to Mentor National Translators,” 
2015, 188-192. 
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Qualitative Assessment 

In designing the course Dr. Beal and I wanted to closely monitor how well the 
students were doing, but without being intrusive. The students were very open to this 
process. In both the classroom discussion and in their reflection papers the students 
showed strong engagement with and understanding of the topics of instruction and the 
translation process being done. The students asked insightful questions and not only 
engaged in dialogue with Dr. Beal and myself but also with each other. However, we also 
found out towards the end of the course that one student was feeling left behind. Overall, 
the feedback we received through the various activities, assignments and reflection 
papers was that the course was a success, though unfortunately we were not able to see 
this success occur uniformly across all of the students. Several areas of qualitative 


assessment will now be highlighted. 


Working in an Oral Context 

The first aspect of the course that was new to most of the students was working in 
an oral context. This is not something you can read about; it is something that must be 
experienced. So, the very first activity we did with students was to go through six stories 
in an oral storying fellowship group context. These stories had been crafted and used in a 
number of other teaching contexts so we already knew they worked well. Going through 
six stories required that we meet as a whole class outside our normal class time for a 
couple of hours on the first two days of class (see Appendix B). The purpose was to give 
the students exposure to working with Scripture while never once opening a book; the 


process was completely oral. In particular, we modeled a variety of concrete-relational 
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activities to learn and internalize the stories. It is a bit of a cross-cultural experience and it 
was Clear that at first the students felt a bit like fish out of water. The hope was that 
through this experience the students would become comfortable working in an oral 
context, acquire the tools they needed to lead others in the internalization process (e.g. 
concrete relational activities like drama, story boarding, etc.) as well as become 
comfortable internalizing Scripture themselves. I also hoped that this would give students 
brief exposure to oral storying. While the focus of the course is OBT, oral storying is 
practiced widely and it is likely they will come upon it sometime in their career. I hoped 
this time would give them some exposure to the similarities and differences between the 
two. 

The students responded well to the storying fellowship group time. Dr. Beal and I 
kept tabs on how much each student was participating, looking at whether they were 
retelling the stories and how much they engaged in the devotional processing of the 
stories. 

Even though the students did well during the storying fellowship group (SFG) 
time we observed later in the course that some of the students did not connect what they 
had done during the SFG with their work as a team in the oral translation process. In 
particular, we found that not all of students were able to draw on their experiences during 
the internalization of the stories and apply that in their role as translation advisor as they 
tried to lead their team in the internalization of a section of Scripture for translation. 
These sentiments were reflected in their papers as well. 

Dr. Beal and I have several thoughts on why this happened. The first was that we 


had several students who had no other translation experience nor had taken any other 
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translation courses. In addition, for a couple of students this was their first (and only) 
graduate course. Therefore, this type and this level of work was new to them. They found 
it difficult to keep up with the pace of the course and absorb everything that was being 
presented and discussed.” The second was that the sections of Scripture we had given 
them to translate during the course were too long. They found it difficult trying to 
internalize and retain all the details for that quantity of Scripture.* The third was that 
when it came time to leading others in internalizing a section of Scripture for translation 
the students were trying to put into practice a number of new skills at the same time and 
they felt overwhelmed by the process. They were trying to keep up with all of the 
exegesis they had done, the translation goals we had covered (Clear, Accurate, Natural, 
Acceptable), all at the same time with trying out the completely new skill of leading 
others through an oral process. Tied in with this was an observation that came midway 
through the course. After the students had gone through the entire translation process and 
finished their first translation, they remarked that they had clearly not spent enough time 
internalizing the first time through. They saw now that at the beginning of the class, when 
they were internalizing that first section of Scripture, they did not know the forest from 
the trees. They did not have an intuitive understanding of the place and purpose of the 


time spent internalizing the section of Scripture with the rest of the translation process. 


2 The course has since been taught several times. Looking back, we can see that this group had the 
largest number of inexperienced students who have taken the course. But this was the ideal upon which the 
course had been established, that any student from any program at GIAL and even those not attending 
GIAL could take the course and succeed. The inexperienced student had to stay front and center as our 
primary target “audience.” 


3 A couple of logistical factors came into play that complicated things. We had a small sampling 
of audio Scripture and hence a limited number of pericopes that we could choose from in Render. Then, we 
had a couple of students sign up at the last minute. This forced us to have to choose longer sections of 
Scripture that could accommodate larger groups. 
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Building off this experience we made some changes to how we began the course. 
We dropped doing a small set of oral stories. In its place, what seems to be the most 
successful has been to do a sprint through the whole translation process the first couple 
days of the course. The professors act as the translation advisors and the students as the 
MTTs. Each step of the process is only briefly explained (nor is there any attempt to 
demonstrate all the functionality of the Render software). The primary focus is 
experiential. The students are led through all the steps of the translation process and 
produce a translation by the end of the third day of the course. In this way they get direct 
experience working in a completely oral context, they see a model for leading a team of 
people in internalizing a section of Scripture, and they get to see the whole process from 


start to finish. 


Exegesis for Oral Translation 

Another aspect of the course where the qualitative assessment yielded insights 
was in the exegesis process. Since students came into the course without any 
prerequisites, we had to design a process that fit the needs of an oral translation process 
and was a process that all students could do. Another complicating factor was that we 
could not guarantee that all the students would have access to the same set of translation 
helps and resources. For example, students do not qualify for the common package of 
resources for translators, Translator’s Workplace. The GIAL library has a number of 
resources, but not enough that all nine students could have access to them 


simultaneously. 
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As we taught the course we discovered that some students came into the course 


not knowing what the word exegesis meant, let alone what kind of process one might do 


to properly exegete a text. To try and contextualize this concept to a group of new 


students and to an oral translation process I used the following as the goal of the 


“exegesis” process: “To become as intimately familiar with the section of Scripture as 


possible.” To that end we provided some guidance for the kinds of things the students 


should look for as a part of their preparation. As a starting point we pointed them towards 


looking at the following elements in their portion of Scripture: 


A. 


Characters — Who are they? What do they say and do? What are their 
roles and relationships? What are their emotions or intentions? What 
character trait of God stood out to you? 

Setting — Where and when does the section of Scripture take place? 
What objects are important? 

Context — Identify the context the author expected the original 
audience to supply. 


. Plot — How does the section of Scripture unfold? What are the main 


points? What is the central tension? What happens that is unexpected? 
Or What is the twist? What element(s) would have been surprising to 
those seeing/hearing Jesus? What did you notice for the first time? 
Identify what ideas the author intended to communicate. 

Resolution — Is the problem solved? Is the tension relieved? What, if 
any, questions remain? 

Key Terms — What words or phrases are important to the passage? 
What imagery is used in the passage? What words or phrases might be 
difficult to understand and/or to express? 


To assist in this process we had Katie Hoogerheide lead the class in the exegesis 


of a section of Scripture. She did this so Dr. Beal and I could sit out of the class and come 


into the demo of the internalization process as uninitiated MTTs. We also provided the 


students some documents to work with, including a sample document (see Appendix E) 


along with a blank version of that form which they could fill out, as well as a document I 


put together “An Outline of the Oral Drafting Process” (see Appendix F). 
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We asked the students to fill out the form they intended to use when leading their 
team. We also asked the students to email us a copy of the form with all of their notes so 
we could review it and comment on it. In general, the students did an okay job on their 
exegesis. For many this was their first time. Similar to what I already noted about their 
internalization, midway through the course many students made comments to the effect 
that now that they had gone through the whole translation process they realized that their 
exegetical preparation had not been sufficient. 

One key thing that was revealing in their notes were observations/conclusions the 
students would draw about the attitude, demeanor, and/or emotional state of a character 
or group of characters. First, the students were not always consistent in identifying these 
things for characters, nor were they consistent in tracking the progression of these things 
through the course of the pericope. More importantly was seeing how students would 
come to very different conclusions about the attitude, demeanor, and/or emotional state 
for the same character in the same passage. One student would conclude that a character 
was one emotional state (e.g. angry) while another would come to a very different 
conclusion (e.g. compassionate) for that same character. 

This prompted me to ask the question, “Why is this happening?” One thing this 
highlighted is that this kind of information is often not in the text itself. It is something 
intuited by the reader. Since it is intuited it is not something the students were used to 
explicitly thinking about and thus remained an unexamined conclusion. It also 
highlighted that this kind of information is often not in commentaries or translation helps 
either. This kind of information is very important for oral translation as it directly affects 


the performance of the section of Scripture. 
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One result of this was to provide future students some questions that, ideally, 
would cause them to pause and look at what they were doing in light of the big picture of 
the translation process. It is a simple handout that allows them to come at their exegesis 
from two different vantage points (see Appendix G). 

Another key result of this analysis was not something we could do directly in the 
course but rather something needed within the larger translation community — a new set 
of translation helps is needed since this kind of information is often not in commentaries 
or translation helps. To that end I have formed a small team (including Dr. Beal) that is 
experimenting with the development of a set of Translator’s Notes type helps oriented 
towards issues that come up in an oral translation process. Another part of this will be 
developing an exegetical process that others can apply and, ideally, allows consensus 


among the Christian community about this interpretive element to the text. 


Team Chemistry 

Another element that came out through the qualitative assessment of the course 
was the centrality of team chemistry. Based on the papers that came from both translation 
teams they indicated that they were enjoying the process and things were going well. 
However, late in the course we discovered that one student was feeling left behind by the 
rest of their group. We discovered this through personal interaction between the student 
and Dr. Beal and me. It was not intentional on the part of the group. Rather, because the 
other members had more experience they were able to move more quickly through the 
process and with the software than this student. Likewise, because of the time frame of 


the course, the volume of homework, the result was a demanding schedule. This pushed 
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the students to economize the time they spent as a group. This student needed the group 
to provide additional orientation to the process and the software. While the student could 
have spoken up, they did not feel comfortable acknowledging their confusion nor asking 
their fellow classmates to make sacrifices of their time so this student could keep pace 
with them. 

This problem showed the centrality of team chemistry to the oral translation 
process. An oral process is by its nature relational. Likewise, when trying to translate the 
Bible the process puts demands upon a team that requires multiple individuals to 
successfully navigate simultaneously. It takes a team to remember every detail. It takes a 
team to understand intimately every nuance, and then to figure out how to express that in 
a way that communicates clearly, accurately, naturally and is acceptable to the 
community. 

This instance highlighted the importance of trust if there is going to be good team 
chemistry. The student did not trust their peers enough to be transparent with them and to 
be indebted to/dependent upon them. Nor did the student feel comfortable enough to 
bring it to our attention earlier. Trust needs to extend among every person involved in the 
translation process, MTTs, TAs, consultants, IT, project coordinator, etc., for there to be 
effective chemistry. 

Our approach to helping address this was to recommend a book to the students. 
We did not highlight the specific issue with the class. Rather, as a part of our lecture time 
we encouraged the students to be mindful of team chemistry and highlighted that one 
resource that might help them was the book The Five Dysfunctions of a Team by Patrick 


Lencioni. It is a short, accessible book, written in a narrative format. I felt it would give 
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the students tools to be mindful of, whether as peers or as leaders of a team when they are 


in the translation advisor role. 


Quantitative Assessment 

When I looked at the quantitative assessment options for this course I felt like 
there was a golden opportunity here to build upon and add to the work done by George 
Payton.* My course came at the process in a different way than Dr. Payton’s course, in 
part because the focus was oral translation, but also because it had different parameters. 
Therefore, it had to be structured differently.” But, the role that it sought to produce was 
the same, that of the translation advisor. Thus, it provided a fruitful environment to affect 
the same types of competencies. To that end I adapted Dr. Payton’s assessment tool and 
developed the Oral Translation Advisor Growth Chart for this course. Complementing 
the assessment tool adapted from Dr. Payton, I used the quantitative assessment that 


GIAL does with each course. We will take a look at the GIAL assessment first. 


GIAL Course Assessment 
As a part of every course GIAL asks students to fill out a course evaluation. Their 
tool uses a Likert scale with a range of five options. It asks students to assess their 
learning in each of the Student Learning Objectives. It also assesses the workload, 
grading, teaching assistants, instructor, class environment, and whether they would 


recommend this course to others. Along with their Likert scale assessment, the students 


4 Payton, “Preparing Future Translation Advisors to Mentor National Translators,” 2015. 


5 One of the most fundamental was that Payton’s course was offered over a period of fifteen 
weeks whereas this course was offered in four. 
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are given space to write specific comments for each field. The assessment is anonymous. 


These are the fields that students were asked assess: 


SK SB OWNAKAYW 


0. 
ly 


I am able to discuss the salient features of orality as it relates to Bible 
translation. 

I am able to design an oral lesson plan to internalize a biblical 
pericope. 

I am able to facilitate the oral translation of a biblical passage. 

I am able to appraise the quality of an oral translation. 

The workload in the course was appropriate. 

The grading of the assignments was fair. 

The assignments were returned in a reasonable amount of time. 
The Associate Instructors contributed to the success of the course. 
I would recommend this professor to others. 

I would recommend this course to others. 

There were adequate opportunities to interact with the class and 
instructor. 


12. Other comments about the class. 


All nine students provided responses to these fields. Each will be looked at briefly. My 


own reflections will be incorporated in the same section as the evaluation. 


Able to discuss the salient features of orality as it relates to Bible translation 


Four students indicated “excellent”, four students indicated “good” and one 


student indicated “acceptable.” One comment was, “There was not a lot on the 


differences between oral and print communicators. Some in Green and some in the article 


about the 3 perspectives, but maybe more is needed. Lots on the differences between 


print and oral communication in Sundersingh, though.” 


For this course my hope was for the students to develop their own intuition about 


the salient features of orality. In light of what the student above notes, intuition can be 


more productive when that intuition is made explicit with discussions (and possibly lists) 
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of these features. To that end we have since added some chapters to the course reading 
from the book Don’t Throw the Book at Them by Harry Box. 
Able to design an oral lesson plan to internalize a biblical pericope 

Four students indicated “excellent”, four students indicated “good” and one 
student indicated “acceptable.” Students provided a couple of comments. One student 
wrote, “Exegesis plan was helpful. Might be good to give more examples of different 
ways to do the thought chunking.” Another student noted “I still need more practice 
before I can ever be perfect. Actually, I don’t know if I can ever be perfect at it.” 

The exegesis and internalization process are the foundation upon which the rest of 
the oral translation process builds itself. Time, the availability of time, is the core element 
to becoming intimately familiar with a section of Scripture. I think this is one area where 
I acutely feel the limitations of offering the course over only four weeks. 

Able to facilitate the oral translation of a biblical passage 

Four students indicated “excellent”, four students indicated “good” and one 
student indicated “acceptable.” One student commented, “I would have liked a bit more 
teaching on how to exegete, or seen examples of exegesis modeled.” Another one said, 
“Only had one chance to practice this and it was only for a half hour. Would be good to 
have more practice and time for this.” 

Early on Dr. Beal and I had to make the tough choice that this was not going to be 
a course on exegesis. Those courses already exist and are available to the students. 
However, as with the previous field, this is an area where I acutely feel the limitations of 


offering the course over only four weeks. 
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Able to appraise the quality of an oral translation 

Three students indicated, “excellent”, two students indicated, “good”, three 
students indicated “acceptable” and one student indicated “weak.” One student 
commented, “This would be hard to do unless it is in my mother tongue. We did not talk 
about this unless it is in your mother tongue.” 

The lower marks in this field surprised me. Appraising the quality of an oral 
translation is built into several steps of the translation process. The most direct 
opportunity is during the Peer Review. In fact, it is central to maximizing this step. And it 
is an integral part of the community check and consultant check. Likewise, we talked 
explicitly in class about clarity, accuracy, naturalness, and acceptability. I’m not clear if 
some students did not connect what they were doing to this SLO. It is also possible that 
some students deferred to others who they felt were more capable and did not develop 
this skill themselves. 

The workload in the course was appropriate 

One student indicated “excellent”, two students indicated “good”, four students 
indicated “acceptable” and two students indicated “weak.” These were the lowest marks 
of any of the fields. Five students left comments, the most of any of the fields. On 
average the students indicated that they spent 3-4 hours a day on reading, 2-4 hours on 
group work, plus time spent writing papers, on top of the 2 hours of class. The guidelines 
at GIAL indicate that there should be approximately 6 hours of work a day for a 3-unit 
course. Based on the input from the students we exceeded the standard set by GIAL. I 
was forthright with the students that it was I who had maximized the amount of reading 


and that I designed the course to really push them. 
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One comment touches upon something Dr. Beal and I hoped to achieve: “the 
practical hands on [parts of the course] made the readings more relevant, meaningful, and 
easier to understand.” It is encouraging to see this as we worked hard to coordinate the 
reading with the phase of the translation process the students were working in. 

Dr. Beal and I both feel that breaking up this course into two courses would be 
ideal. Each course could have more appropriate pacing and we could cover more aspects 
of the translation process in greater depth. It would also allow us to introduce other 
software. In the future we would like to see an advanced oral translation course/seminar. 
The grading of the assignments was fair 

Four students indicated “excellent”, three indicated “good” and two students 
indicated “acceptable.” Several students commented that they were unsure how they were 
being graded and that more guidance or a rubric provided ahead of time would have been 
helpful. Students commented that they felt the grading was fair and that the comments we 
provided were helpful. 

Because we wanted the students to reflect upon the work they were doing we 
were intentionally vague in our directions and any rubric. We wanted their reflection to 
come at things from as many directions as possible. The purpose was that this allowed 
Dr. Beal and I to get as comprehensive a picture as possible. You never know what 
observation, frustration, etc. will be made that will provide a window for refining and 
improving the course and translation process. 

The assignments were returned in a reasonable amount of time 
Seven students indicated “excellent”, one student indicated “good” and one 


student indicated “acceptable.” I am very pleased with these results. Dr. Beal and I 
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worked hard to read through every assignment and leave meaningful comments that 
would affirm the students and give them helpful pointers. 
The Associate Instructors contributed to the success of the course 

Katie Hoogerheide and I were treated as Associate Instructors. For me, this was 
done because I do not carry a formal assignment with GIAL as a professor, nor a terminal 
degree. Eight students indicated “excellent” and one student indicated “acceptable.” 
Students indicated that both Katie Hoogerheide and I were invaluable to the course. I 
sincerely enjoyed my time teaching this course. I will share one comment, “We really 
benefited from Brian’s field experience. He offers a fresh perspective on what is going on 
in the field now in oral translation, how to approach oral translation in relation to literacy, 
and how to deal with teams on the field. I was impressed at how he directed the class and 
drew out the significance of the concepts that we learned.” 
I would recommend this professor to others 

Three students indicated “excellent”, five students indicated “good” and one 
student indicated “acceptable.” I will share one comment, “Heather Beale’s performance 
as the professor was outstanding. She was excellent in her organization of the course, 
how she conducted the class, and how she dealt with each student as a mentor. She is 
very kind, patient, and knowledgeable of the subject, all ideal qualities that I think mark a 
good teacher. In view of my experience with professors over the course of my education, 
Heather is really top notch in my opinion, both in personality and expertise: a rare 
combination” [sic]. I will add that Dr. Beal has been an excellent colleague. 


Collaborating with her has been a joy. 
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I would recommend this course to others 

Five students indicated “excellent”, three students indicated “good” and one 
student indicated “acceptable.” One student comment captures the feedback from 
multiple fields well: “If the workload is the same over such a short period of time, I 
would recommend [the course] with a caveat because personal/spiritual lives did take 
backseats due to the fact that the workload was greater than any 4-week class taken here 
before.” I agree that in the future the reading needs to be reduced and the coursework 
tightened so the students do not experience as much time pressure. We had top notch 
students. They embraced every element of the course and did not shirk their individual 
and team responsibilities. 
There were adequate opportunities to interact with the class and instructor 

Eight students indicated “excellent” and one student indicated “acceptable.” As 
was stated earlier, an oral process is by its very nature interactive. I am encouraged that in 
the midst of a demanding course schedule the students felt that all the instructors were 
accessible and that there were good opportunities to interact peer to peer and student to 
instructor. 
Other comments about the class 

These speak for themselves: 

I really loved the class and I intend to recommend it highly to other 

students, but with a warning about the amount of time they should expect 

to put into it. That was the only thing I found difficult about that class. 

There are lots of positives and I learned a lot in this class. It was a great 

group to work with in our OBT project and to learn by doing. I really 

appreciated that it was not just theory, but we actually DID it. I think that 


was invaluable and helpful that I can speak from experience myself. I 
would definitely keep the Render project as a part of the course. 
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Would like to know more about putting together an oral translation team 
and field dynamics. Less scholarly reading and more practical application. 


I thought that it was a fantastic class! I really enjoyed the material and I 
learned a ton. My two recommendations would be: First, either give more 
time for the first render project or choose smaller sets. It was hard to 
internalize and the project felt EXTREMELY rushed. Secondly, have less 
reading. Some of the reading on the history/overview of translation 
theories weren’t very helpful. Because of the amount, I had to skim a lot, 
and it was frustrating that I would spend so much time skimming large 
articles that I didn’t get much out of and miss so much good stuff on the 
other articles because I ran out of time. It would be great to emphasize the 
readings that should be focused on (I really got a lot out of Kilham, On 
being a Mentor, Salisbury, Kelly, Dye, and Sundersingh ch. 5, 8 & 9). The 
articles/sections mentioned in parentheses were REALLY GOOD. 
Overall, it was a wonderful class and I really appreciate all the work that 
the Professors put into making it possible. 


I can hardly believe all that I have learned over the past four weeks — truly. 
I leave this class feeling like I have a much better handle on what orality is 


and how oral translations should be accomplished. For that reason, I 
would definitely recommend this course. 


Oral Translation Advisor Growth Chart 

On the first day and then again on the last day of the course students were asked 
to fill out the Oral Translation Advisor Self-Evaluation Questionnaire (see Appendix H). 
The purpose of this questionnaire was to assess their competency in a number of areas 
that are important to the course, while at the same time being a learning experience in and 
of itself for the students about the variety of KSAs needed to be a translation advisor. I 
felt it was important to be realistic about all that is needed to be a translation advisor and 
at the same time up front with the students that this course would not and could not cover 
everything. An additional purpose was to begin the process of formalizing a list of the 


KSAs needed for the relatively new role of oral translation advisor. The KSAs in this 
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questionnaire tie in closely with well-established KSAs for translation advisors involved 
in written Bible translation. This questionnaire allows for an assessment of KSAs unique 
to oral translation but retains elements of correlation with the strong tradition of Bible 
translation that has already occurred. For this reason, the questionnaire looked at more 
KSAs than we tried to teach in this course. In addition, the questionnaire asked about 
software that was not taught or used in the course. 

Each student rated themselves on a scale of | to 5 with 5 being the highest level 
of competency. The students did this at the beginning of the course and turned in those 
questionnaires to me. They filled out the questionnaire again at the end of the course. 
They did not have access to their original questionnaire, so their answers were not 
influenced by their original answers. This helped retain a degree of objectivity even 
though there were not objective measurements by which they could say they are a 1 ora 
5. The key was to show relative movement in areas. An increase from | to 3 or 2 to4 isa 
movement of 2 stages. That kind of relative tracking in a wide number of areas allows me 
to see which topics were most effective while at the same time retain the anonymity of 
the individual skill levels of students. This then allows me to assess if what I considered 
the most important topics were covered well, or if other less important areas received 
more focus. 

The results of the questionnaire can be found in a table in Appendix I. The results 
for each of the nine students (1.e. the relative increase/decrease from the beginning of the 
course to the end of the course) are shown for all of the KSAs except Al thru A5. These 
focus on competency in the LWC and vernacular and were not relevant to this course 


since everything was done in English. 
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The results show that for the nine students, collectively, they felt their 
competency increased in twenty-four of the twenty-nine KSAs. Three of the 
competencies showed zero relative movement and two of them showed a slight decrease. 
I find these results encouraging. Generally speaking, across a wide array of KSAs, 
students felt like the course benefitted them and increased their capacity to be a 
translation advisor. 

The KSA with the largest increase, and by a significant margin, was C10, the 
ability to use Render. This makes sense as prior to the class none of the students had used 
the software and the during the course the software was central to facilitating the oral 
translation process. 

The KSA with the second largest increase was C7, the ability to teach translation 
issues to translators. Seven of the nine students indicated an increase in this KSA, even a 
student who had elsewhere indicated a decrease in several of the KSAs. I find this result 
very encouraging as this is effectively the centerpiece of the course, being a combination 
of Student Learning Objectives #2 and #3. 

Four KSAs “tied for third”. The average increase for the KSA was a full point. 
These KSA were BS (the ability to use translation helps when doing exegesis), B9 
(understanding of translation principles), B11 (the ability to apply translation principles 
when solving translation problems) and C6 (the ability to explain translation issues). On 
average, six of the nine students indicated an increase in these KSAs. 

Recognizing that we could not cover all of these KSAs I still looked to see 
improvement in a diverse range of KSAs, especially ones I felt were relevant to the 


course and within the scope of what we covered. In addition to the six KSAs mentioned 
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so far, I looked to see if there was improvement in B6 (the ability to exegete a text), B10 
(the ability to recognize translation problems in the biblical text), B12 (the ability to offer 
solutions to translation problems in the vernacular), C5 (the ability to explain exegetical 
findings to the translators), C8 (the ability to draw attention to places in the translation 
that are incorrect without offending or discouraging the translators) and C15 (the ability 
to train the translators how to use the software). All of these showed solid positive 
movement and by at least four students. 

Relative movement in a negative direction was also informative. For this survey, 
when only one student indicated a decrease in the KSA I interpret the negative movement 
as the student gaining a deeper appreciation for the degree of importance and/or 
complexity of a particular KSA. Another option is that they gave themselves a lower 
score since they did not have their first form and there were not objective standards for a 
particular numerical rating. For two of the KSAs more than one student indicated 
movement in a negative direction. These were C2 and C3. These two look at 
interpersonal interaction. Generally, students seemed to affirm and enjoy their interaction 
with each other. At the same time, a decrease in these two fits with the experience of the 
one student who indicated they had felt left behind. 

One area of weakness the scores highlight is in the area of software. The students 
were not able to pick up the use of any other software other than Render. As the literature 
review shows there has been interest in providing Scripture in an audio format going back 
to the 1970s. The recent focus on an oral/audio translation process in the missions 
community is in part due to advances in technology, especially what we can now do with 


digital media. Both an oral storying and an oral translation process are by their nature 
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technology dependent. Students who seek to facilitate an oral strategy will need to have a 
measure of “fluency” with different software platforms so they can tailor the translation 

process to the strengths and weaknesses of their particular translation team. Ideally, in the 
future, this course on oral translation will give students broader exposure to at least some 


of the other software platforms that are available to facilitate an oral translation process. 


Final Assessment 

Was the course effective in teaching students how to do oral Bible translation? 
Based upon the qualitative and quantitative assessments of the course I feel that it was 
effective. In the qualitative assessments the students showed strong engagement with and 
understanding of the topics of instruction and the translation process being done. Overall, 
the feedback we received through the various activities, assignments and reflection 
papers was that the course was a success, though unfortunately we were not able to see 
this success occur uniformly across all of the students. In the quantitative assessment 
done by GIAL, across eleven fields, the course received an average rating of Excellent by 
4.7 students, Good by 2.5 students, Acceptable by 1.5 students, and Weak by 0.3 
students. The assessment highlighted that the workload needed to be lightened a bit, but 
that overall the students felt they had learned the material and benefitted from the course. 
The quantitative assessment done via the Oral Translation Advisor Self-Evaluation 
Questionnaire supports the results of the GIAL assessment. According to the 
Questionnaire the nine students, collectively, felt their competency increased in twenty- 
four of the twenty-nine KSAs, with positive movement in the twelve KSAs that tied in 


most directly with the SLOs for the course. 
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Areas for Further Research 

This course focused on teaching students how to facilitate an oral translation 
process. However, since oral translation is a new field and the translation community is in 
a sense still experimenting with oral processes there is still lots to learn. From a broad 
perspective I think the missions community would like to see in what ways an oral 
process is superior and in what ways it is inferior to our more traditional written 
processes. More specifically, does an oral process produce a more natural translation? Is 
it more or less expensive? Is an oral process quicker? This last one ties in with how 
“quick” is measured — is it based upon when a Scripture product can be made available or 
when people can engage with that Scripture product. For example, if people do not have 
to develop the skills to read and write before they can engage with Scripture then, in 
principle, people should be able to engage with an audio Scripture product more quickly 
than with a written product. 

One thing that came out in the literature review was that the focus on an oral 
translation process is due in part to the growing desire to increase accessibility of 
Scripture to those who are primarily oral. Accessibility is more often seen as a Scripture 
Engagement issue than a translation issue. There are therefore a number of research 
possibilities around engagement with Scripture when it is an audio product. This was one 
of the reasons we used the books by Sundersingh and Hill, as they both had a strong 
research component to them. Further research could be done on when and where people 
typically use an audio Scripture product, what types of audio product people engage with, 
and whether an audio Scripture product would be accepted as God’s Holy Word. Since 


the Great Commission is to go and make disciples, a key research question is which 
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product and process (because people can be evangelized and discipled during the 
translation process) is most efficacious in making disciples. A lot of this will depend on 
the particulars of the communities in which this is being done. Both Sundersingh and Hill 


give good models for how others might approach this in the future. 
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APPENDIX A 


OCCASIONS WHERE JESUS AND THE GOSPEL WRITERS 
QUOTE THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Mt 4:4; Lk 4:4; [Deut 8:3b] 

Mt 4:7; Lk 4:12; [Deut 6:16] 

Mt 4:10; Lk 4:8; [Deut 6:13] 

Lk 4:18-19; [Isa 61:1-2a (Greek Version); Isa 58:6] 
Mt 5:21; [Exod 20:13, 21:12; Deut 5:17] 

Mt 5:27; [Exod 20:14; Deut 5:18] 

Mt 5:31; [Deut 24:1] 

Mt 5:33; [Lev 19:12; Num 30:2; Deut 23:21] 

Mt 5:38; [Exod 21:24; Lev 24:20; Deut 19:21] 


. Mt 5:43; [Lev 19:18] 

. Mt 11:10; Lk 7:27; [Mal 3:1; Exod 23:20] 

. Mt 10:35-36; [Mic 7:6] 

. Mt 15:4; Mk 7:10; [Exod 20:12; Deut 5:16]; [Exod 21:17 (Greek version); Lev 


20:9 (Greek version) ] 


. Mk 8:18; [Jer 5:21; Ezek 12:2] 

. Mk 9:48; [Isa 66:24] 

. Jn 10:34; [Psalm 82:6] 

. Lk 13:35; [Psalm 118:26] 

. Mt 19:4; Mk 10:6; [Gen 1:27, 5:2] 

. Mt 19:5; Mk 10:7-8a; [Gen 2:24] 

. Mt 19:18-19; Mk 10:19b; Lk 18:20b; [Exod 20:12-16; Deut 5:16-20; Lev 19:18] 
. Mt 21:13; Mk 11:17; Lk 19:46; [Isa 56:7; Jer 7:11] 

. Mt 21:42; Mk 12:10-11; Lk 20:17; [Psalm 118:22-23] 

. Mt 22:31-32a; Mk 12:26; Lk 20:37; [Exod 3:6] 

. Mt 22:37; Mk 12:29-30; [Deut 6:4-5] 

. Mt 22:39; Mk 12:31; [Lev 19:18] 

. Mt 22:43b-44; Mk 12:36b; Lk 20:42-43; [Psalm 110:1] 
. Mt 23:39; [Psalm 118:26] 

. Mt 24:29; Mk 13:24-25; Lk 21:25a; [Isa 13:10, 34:4 (Greek version); Joel 2:10] 
. Jn 13:18; [Psalm 41:9] 

. Jn 15:25; [Psalms 35:19; 69:4] 

. Lk 22:37; [Isa 53:12] 

. Mt 26:31; Mk 14:27; [Zech 13:7] 

. Lk 23:30; [Hos 10:8] 

. Mt 27:46; Mk 15:34; [Psalm 22:1] 

. Lk 23:46; [Psalm 31:5] 


Jesus (LXX) 


1. 


Lk 4:18-19; [Isa 61:1-2a (Greek Version); Isa 58:6] 
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Mt 9:13; Mk 2:17b; Lk 5:32; [Hos 6:6 (Greek version)] 

Mt 12:7; [Hos 6:6 (Greek version) ] 

Mt 13:14-15; Mk 4:12; Lk 8:10c; [Isa 6:9-10 (Greek version)] 

Mt 15:4; Mk 7:10; [Exod 20:12; Deut 5:16]; [Exod 21:17 (Greek version); Lev 
20:9 (Greek version) | 

Mt 15:8-9; Mk 7:6b-7; [Isa 29:13 (Greek version)] 

Mt 21:16; [Psalm 8:2 (Greek version)] 

Mt 24:29; Mk 13:24-25; Lk 21:25a; [Isa 13:10, 34:4 (Greek version); Joel 2:10] 


Matthew 


1. 


oY errs 


8. 


Mt 2:15; [Hos 11:1] 

Mt 2:18; [Jer 31:15] 

Mt 8:17; [Isa 53:4] 

Mt 12:18-20; [Isa 42:1-3] 

Mt 13:35; [Psalm 78:2] 

Mt 21:5; [Isa 62:11; Zech 9:9] 

Mt 21:9b; Mk 11:9b-10; Lk 19:38; Jn 12:13b; [Psalm 118:25-26; 148:1; Zeph. 
3715 

Mt 27:10; [Zech 11:12-13; Jer 32:6-9] 


Matthew (LXX) 


1. 
2 
3. 
4, 


Mark 


Mt 1:23; [Isa 7:14; 8:8, 10 (Greek version)] 

Mt 3:3 [Isa 40:3 (Greek version)] 

Mt 4:15-16; [Isa 9:1-2 (Greek Version) ] 

Mt 12:21; [Isa 42:4 (Greek version)] — Switches from Hebrew to LXX 


Mk 1:2-3 [Mal 3:1; Isa 40:3 (Greek version) ] 


2. Mt 21:9b; Mk 11:9b-10; Lk 19:38; Jn 12:13b; [Psalm 118:25-26; 148:1; Zeph. 


3:15] 
Mk 15:28; [Isa 53:12] 


Mark (LXX) 


1. 


Luke 
1. 


2: 
3. 
4, 


Mk 1:2-3 [Mal 3:1; Isa 40:3 (Greek version) ] 


Lk 2:23; [Exod 13:2, 12, 15] 

Lk 2:24; [Lev 12:8] 

Lk 12:53; [Mic 7:6] 

Mt 21:9b; Mk 11:9b-10; Lk 19:38; Jn 12:13b; [Psalm 118:25-26; 148:1; Zeph. 
3515) 


Luke (LXX) 


1. 


Lk 3:4-6; [Isa 40:3-5 (Greek version)] 
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John 

Jn 2:17; [Psalm 69:9] 

Jn 6:45; [Isa 54:13] 

Jn 12:15; [Zech 9:9] 

Mt 21:9b; Mk 11:9b-10; Lk 19:38; Jn 12:13b; [Psalm 118:25-26; 148:1; Zeph. 
3:15] 

Jn 12:38; [Isa 53:1] 

Jn 12:40; [Isa 6:10] 

Jn 19:24; [Psalm 22:18] 

Jn 19:36; [Exod 12:46; Num 9:12; Psalm 34:20] 
Jn 19:37; [Zech 12:10] 


pret esa 


OSG 


An Angel — Lk 1:17; [Mal 4:5-6] 

Mary — Lk 1:79; [Isa 9:2] 

Chief Priests — Mt 2:6; [Mic 5:2; 2 Sam 5:2] 

Satan — Mt 4:6; Lk 4:9b-11; [Psalm 91:11-12] 

John the Baptist — Jn 1:23; [Isa 40:3] 

The Crowd — Jn 6:31; [Exod 16:4, 15; Neh 9:15; Psalm 78:24, 105:40] 
Expert in religious law — Lk 10:27; [Deut 6:5; Lev 19:18] 

Sadducees — Mt 22:24; Mk 12:19; Lk 20:27b-28; [Deut 25:5-6] 
Teacher of religious law 


1. Mk 12:32; [Deut 4:35] 
2. Mk 12:33; [Deut 6:5; Lev 19:18] 
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APPENDIX B 


AL 5308 ORAL TRANSLATION DAILY COURSE SCHEDULE 









































Day | Topic Entire Class | Small Groups | Individual Reading Due 
Group Work | Outside of Assignments 
Outside of Class (Team Due 
Class Logistics) 
la_ | Introduction to Storying Lab (point out 
course David #2-3 (2 internalization 
1b | SFG David Story #1 | hours) resources 
[What orality is and online — 
what it isn’t.] Kelly; Katie; 
Spoken) 
2a Orality; CANA vs Storying Lab | Teams are De Vries (14 
FAR; David #4-6 (2 | chosen pg) 
props/storyboards hours) Sundersingh 
2b | Big picture of Oral Preface & 
Translation Ch. 1 
(methodological Arlund (6 pg) 
(i.e. not Kelly (6 pg) 
missiological)) 
Y2 hour Katie 
Hoogerheide 
3a Similarities & Katie Assign Sets & | Exegesis Green 16-66 
differences in OBT | internalization | Passages to (from Katie) Kroneman 
& OBS; Intro to Teams; (20pg) 
Render / Are there Individuals Wilt 222-226 
other options? prepare TA Sundersingh 
3b _| Review process of Notes Ch. 6 
developing TA 
Notes (Katie 
Exegesis) 
4a | Teaching a passage | Katie demo Teams Sundersingh 
orally (Katie) internalization | Internalize and Ch. 8 
4b | Teaching a passage Oral Draft Sundersingh 
orally (Katie) Ch. 9 
Sundersingh 
Ch. 10 
Sundersingh 
Ch. 11 
5a | Demo Drafting in Teams Turn in Larson 3-56 
Render; Translation Internalize and | Exegesis 1 OBT Team 
principles Oral Draft; Competencies 
5b | Ideal project (roles) 
— who, why, and 
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6a 


how; Group self- 
checking 
Relevance (Hill 
reading); Keeping 
track of key terms 





6b 
Ta 


Demo Peer Review 


Missiological & SE 
Goals 





7b 


8a 


Demo Peer Revise 


Amplification & 
Simplification; 
Implicit & Explicit 





8b 


9a 


Demo Community 
Checking (retell) 
Reflection upon 
translation issues 
experienced so far; 
revisit key terms 





9b 


10a 


Demo Community 
Check Revise; 
Demo Transcription 
Intro to Consultant 
Checking (Sanders; 
Y hour) 





10b 


lla 


Demo Non- 
Scripture Sacred 
Text 


Consultant Check 
Team | 





11b 


12a 


Consultant Check 
Team 2 


Debrief Trans 
Project 1; 

Discuss Trans 
Resources in Trans 
Workplace 





12b 


13a 


Discuss Trans 
Issues; Review 
Missiological Goals 
Discuss Non- 
Scripture Text; 
Natural Equivalence 








13b 





Discuss Appendix 
A,B&C 








Teams Peer 
Review 


Teams Peer 
Revise 


Teams do 
Retell 
Community 
Check 


Teams revise 
based upon 
Community 
Check 


Teams revise 
based upon 
Consultant 
Checking 





Submit Oral 
Draft by 
beginning of 
class. 
Submit Peer 
Review by 
beginning of 
class. 

Peer Review 
Report Due 


Community 
Report Due; 
Have 
transcription 
printed by 
beginning of 
class 


Submit 
Revision by 
beginning of 
class; 
Reflection 
Paper 1 


Turn in 
Exegesis 2; 
Submit Non- 
Scripture 
Sacred Text 
Paper 





Hill 1-12 
Hill 13-36 
Hill 37-52 


Hill 53-71 
Dye (8 pg) 


Hill 72-91 
Hill 92-108 


Hill 109-125 
Hill 126-154 


Hill 155-177 
Hill 178-192 
Hill 193-197 


Green 67-101 


Pym 1-24 
Hill 
Appendix A, 
BorC 
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14a 


Directional 
Equivalence 





14b 


15a 


Class Activity 
making Sets and 
Passages of Mt 1-8 


Multicultural team 
issues 
(honor/shame; 
respect) 





15b 


l6a 


Demo Developing 
Comm Check Qs 


Skopos 





16b 


17a 


Demo Comm Check 
(Q&A) 

Intro to Consultant 
Checking (Bachman 
or ???) 





17b 


18a 


Oral Features & 
Performance 
Aspects; Discuss 
Sundersingh 


Consultant Check 
Team | 





18b 


19a 


Consultant Check 
Team 2 
Translating Non- 
Narrative texts 





19b 


20a 


Evaluations; Dmin 
Assessment Tools 
Debrief Translation 
Project 2; 
Internalization 
presentations 








20b 





Discuss Alagwa 
reports; discuss 
being a mentor 





Note — for 
Sp18 we’re 
flipping day 
14/15 to 
accommodate 
Tim 
Bachman’s 
schedule 


Note — for 
Sp18 Tim B 
will come on 
day 15 for the 
intro but will 
do consult 
check on this 
day instead of 
18) 


(Katie 
lecturing) 





Teams do 
Q&A Comm 
Check 





Submit Oral 
Draft by 
beginning of 
class. 


Submit Peer 
Review by 
beginning of 
class. 


Peer Review 
Report Due 


Community 
Report Due; 
Have 
transcription 
printed by 
beginning of 
class 


Orality Paper 
Due 


Final Draft 
Due 


Reflection 
Paper 2 
Internalization 





Pym 25-42 


Phinnemore 
(17 pg) 
Harmelink 
(37 pg) 
Gravelle (13 
pg) 


Pym 43-63 
Kilham (16 
pg) 


Sundersingh 
Ch. 13 
Sundersingh 
Ch. 14 
Sundersingh 
Ch. 15 
Sundersingh 
Ch. 16 


Sundersingh 
Ch. 5 


Ballarin (9 
pages) 
Salisbury (22 
pg) 

Alagwa 
reports (19 


pg) 
On being a 
Mentor 


(16pg) 
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APPENDIX C 


AL 5308 ORAL TRANSLATION COURSE READINGS 


Textbooks: 
Hill, Harriet. 2006. The Bible at cultural crossroads: From translation to communication. Manchester: 
St. Jerome Publishing. 


Sundersingh, Julian. 2001. Audio-based translation. New York: United Bible Societies. 


Readings: 
Arlund, Pam. 2016. ane use of pictures in oral Bible Story ine: evangelical! Missions Quarterly 52(4). 





Ballarin Ducasse, Héléne. 2015. Developing an oral interpretation translation method. Paper 


presented at October 2015 Bible Translation Conference. Dallas, TX: Unpublished mss. 


De Vries, Lourens. 2015. Views of orality and the translation of the Bible. Translation studies 8(2). 
141-155. 


Dye, T. Wayne. 2009. The eight conditions of scripture engagement. /nternational Journal of Frontier 
Missiology 26(2). 89-98. 

Gravelle, Gilles. 2017. “What do you mean?” Why communication breakdowns happen. Orality Journal 
6(1). 13-28. 


Green, Robin. 2007. An orality strategy: Translating the Bible for oral communicators. Dallas, TX: 
Graduate Institute of Applied Linguistics Master’s thesis. 


Harmelink, Bryan. 2005. Questions about questions: Exploring the impact of cognitive linguistics on 
testing for translation quality. International Conference on Quality in Bible Translation [BT 
2005]. Dallas, TX: SIL International. 


Kelly, Brian. 2017. Preliminary questions to consider when looking at an oral translation approach. 
Dallas, TX: Unpublished mss. 


Kilham, Christine A. 1987. A written style for oral communicators? Notes on Translation 123. 36-52. 


Kroneman, Dick. 2017. Translation, literacy, and orality: Reflections from the domain of Bible 


translation. Orality Journal 6(2). 41-60. 


Larson, Mildred L. 1998. Meaning-based translation: A guide to cross-language equivalence. Lanham, 


MD: University Press of America. 


Phinnemore, Tom. 1989. Questions: You might get a lot less than you asked for. Notes on 
Translation 3(4). 1-17. 


Pym, Anthony. 2010. Exploring translation theories. London: Routledge. 
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Salisbury, Murray. 2015. Translating the Psalms by singing them: Promoting heart-engagement and 
poetic power. Paper presented at October 2015 Bible Translation Conference. Dallas, TX: 


Unpublished mss. 


Wilt, Timothy (ed). 2003. Bible translation: Frames of reference. Manchester: St. Jerome Publishing. 
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APPENDIX D 


COURSE ASSIGNMENTS AND GRADING! 


Course Grading: 












































Reading Responses 10% 
Orality Paper 15% 
Exegesis Assignment 1 & 2 8% 
Exegesis Assignment 3 7% 
Report on Peer Review (2) 10% 
Report on Community Check (2) 10% 
Reflection Assignments (2) 15% 
Translation (Render) Project 10% 
Non-Scripture Translation Assignment | 4% 
Internalization of a Passage 6% 
Participation 5% 





Details of Course Assessment (Assignments): 
Daily Reading Response: 


1-minute presentations on assigned reading; 3-5 sentence written reflections on each 
reading. Please include a rating of each reading (Helpful, Neutral, Not Helpful). 


Orality Paper: Day 18 

Prepare an 8-10 page paper on Orality and its implications for Bible translation. Include your 
assessment of the possible differences between oral and print communicators and their preferred 
communication mediums. Summarize contexts in which oral communication of the gospel is 
appropriate. Discuss contexts where it would be potentially more effective than a print translation, 
less effective than a print translation, and situations when the two would complement each other. 
Discuss missiological factors and how they might influence your decisions regarding an oral 


approach. 


Exegesis Assignments (3): Day 3, 5, 13 

Study one Passage from your group’s Set. Look for potential translation problems. Note key 
terms. Prepare and lead an oral Bible study with your group on this text. Turn in your summary of 
the exegetical issues as well as the resources that you used. Note any issues/kKey terms that needed 
coordination between Passages. (Each individual turns in a report for their Passage.) 


Peer Review (2): Day 7/8, 15/16 

Peer Review in Render: Familiarize yourselves with the source audio of the other group. 
Listen to and assess their draft. Make notes on clarity, naturalness, comprehensibility, artistic and 
emotive features, and audio quality. Respond to all questions put forth by the drafting team. Make at 
least one suggestion for a change in the translation. 


1 These course materials (SLOs, course schedule, course assignments) belong to GIAL. Please do 
not use or duplicate without prior permission. 
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Report on Peer Review: Summarize the process and what comments and suggestions were 
made in the Peer Review. Document comments and suggestions made by the other team on the Set 
you drafted. Note your team’s response to each suggestion and why you made the decision that you 
did. (Turn in 1 report per team.) 


Report on Community Checking (2): 
For each of the checking assignments below, check the draft with at least 2 separate 


checking sessions. 

1. Day 10 - Do Retell check. Turn in a transcription of their best retellings. Note areas that 
were omitted, amplified or misunderstood. Assess their retellings and suggest potential 
changes to the translation. Make a new recording incorporating these changes. 
Transcribe new recording and submit to Consultant. (Turn in 1 report per team) 

2. Day 17 - Do Inference Questions check. Turn in a list of the questions and responses. 
Assess their responses. Note areas that were misunderstood. Suggest potential changes 
to the translation. Make a new recording incorporating these changes. Transcribe new 
recording and submit to Consultant. (Turn in 1 report per team) 


Non-Scripture Translation Assignment: Day 13 

Respond to the passage looking at issues such as clarity, accuracy, naturalness, and 
acceptability. If this were your sacred text, how would you translate it into another language? How 
well did this function as an audio text? What strategies might you employ to increase its 
comprehensibility? (Each individual turns in their own report.) 


Reflection Assignments: 

1) Day12 
A. Reflect upon the passage you translated and the OBT process. Include the experience 
of exegesis, internalizing the passage, oral drafting, initial recording, peer review, 
community review, consultant checking and the multiple revised recordings. What went 
well? What could be improved on? What do you wish you knew before you started? 
Note: Treat this as if you are writing to your supervisor and your next quarter’s funding 
depends upon your supervisor having a solid understanding of how things went. 1-2 
pages 
B. Reflect upon the quality of your translation. Describe how good you think your 
translation is and why (you can include reference to the peer review feedback, 
community checking feedback, consultant feedback). 1 page 

2) Day 20 
A and B. Prepare a similar reflection paper as described above on the second OBT 
passage. 
C. Write a summary and an evaluation of the things that you did differently this time and 
or how in general the process was improved the second time. Include what you might do 
differently if you had the chance to do it again. How will your experience influence your 
approach to training a team of MTTs to do translation in their own language? 1-2 pages 
D. Course Reflection Paper (see handout online) 
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Internalization of a Passage: Day 20 
The student will demonstrate the internalization of a passage before the class. Include 
performative aspects discussed in class in your presentation of the passage. 


Render Project: Day 12, 19 
Turn in final revised recording of Set 1 and Set 2. 
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APPENDIX E 


SAMPLE EXEGETICAL WORKUP? 


Trainer’s Notes for ‘The Parable of the Sower’ 


Luke 8:1-15 


1. Possible archetypes and motifs for selecting original stories. 


Parable, growth, maturation, germination, understanding/ hearing, taking root, challenge, 
riddles. 


Notes for Learning and Telling a Parable: A parable is a story invented by somebody for a 


specific purpose, such as: 


to persuade the listeners (for example, the Parable of the Pharisee and the Tax 
Collector), 

to teach a principle or abstract idea through a comparison (for example, the Parable of 
the Mustard Seed in Mark 4:30-32), or 

to cause the listener to reflect on his or her personal life (for example, Nathan 
confronting King David in 2 Samuel 12). 


Jesus most likely told the Parable of the Sower in order to reflect on their personal 
lives. We recommend first learning the story well and identifying the purpose the 
storyteller in the Bible had for telling the story to his particular audience. Then it is 
appropriate to consider the impact of the parable on our lives today. 


Internalize the story 
2. Discuss the main characters 


Main characters and what we know about roles, responsibilities, intentions, and emotions: 


Jesus —Here he is depicted as a rabbi and teacher using a story to help people 
understand what the kingdom of God is like. He was followed by a large crowd and his 
disciples, Mary Magdalene, Joanna, Susanna, some donors, and many who had been 
healed by him. 

The Crowd — a big crowd gathered to listen to Jesus teach from a boat at the lakeshore, 
and the disciples were among them. 

Mary Magdalene — she had been healed from demon possession. 

Joanna — her husband, Chuza was a steward in Herod’s household. So, she had some 
social status. Luke gave her some prominence by naming her like this. 


2 Thank you to Jim Stahl and the Seed Company for sharing this with us. 
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e Suzanna — Luke also named Suzanna, but other than receiving prominence in being 
named we know nothing more about her. 

e The disciples — the twelve men who followed Jesus learning from him. 

e The sower / farmer — someone who goes out to sow / plant seed in soil. 


3. Discuss where the story took place. 
A large crowd followed Jesus as he traveled to various towns and villages in Galilee. There 
seems to be no barrier between the disciples and the crowds when they ask Jesus about the 
meaning of the story. 


4. Discuss the plot, or sequence of events. Tell the sequence of events together several times. 
(A plot may have several sections or groups of events. When working with long stories, you 
may find it helpful to tell one section of the plot several times before moving to the next 
section.) 


Jesus and his followers traveled to various towns and villages. 

A large crowd gathered to hear him. 

He taught them using a parable. 

A farmer sowed seeds. 

Some seed fell on a hard path and the seed was trampled, and the birds ate it. 

Some seed fell on rock and withered and died. 

Some seed fell into thorns and they choked the growth to death. 

Some seed fell on good soil and it produced a hundred times what was planted. 

Jesus challenged the group to hear and pay attention to the parable. 

Jesus’ disciples asked him what the parable meant. 

Jesus answers them quoting Isaiah 6:9. 

Jesus explains the parable. 

a. The seed is the word of God. 

b. The seed on the path represents those who hear but the devil snatches it from their 
hearts, and they don’t believe. 

c. The ones on the rock are those who believe joyfully, but have shallow roots, and 
cannot withstand testing. 

d. Those in the thorns represent those who hear, but are choked by pleasures of the 
world. 

e. Those on the good soil represent those who hear and believe, and produce fruit 
with patient endurance. 


ATT sm mean oD 


5. Discuss possible re-ordering of parts of the story 
Teams may find it helpful to reorder the events of this story so it will sound more like the 
way they tell stories. Here is another way to order the information in this Bible story. 


It is possible to start the story at verse 4, summarizing the first 3 verses. 


6. Share the main point or the most important thing of the story. 
Here are some of the possible main points: 
e Jesus wanted the crowd to not only pay attention, but to follow through and use what 
he taught. 
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e God’s kingdom is meant to grow. 
e Jesus warned people what he expects of them. 
e Other? 


7. Identify the twist of the story. 
e The disciples did not understand the meaning of the parable. 
e Only the seed that fell in the good soil grew abundantly. 
e There are so many places where seeds will not yield good crops. 


8. Discuss possible openings. 
Here are some possible openings: 
e Jesus was out with his disciples and other followers and started teaching people about 
God’s Kingdom using parables. 
e Jesus used stories to teach people about God. Here is one of the stories he told. 
e Other? 


9. Discuss possible endings. 
Here are some possible endings: 
e May we hear and understand Jesus’ story and allow it to change our lives. 
e Jesus wants us to hear, believe, and produce fruit. 
e Other? 


10. Difficult words or phrases 
Here are options for expressing words or phrases that may be difficult to express in the 
teams’ language(s): 


e Parable — “Parables are ‘narratives that mean more and other than they seem to say, 
and mean different things to different people’. And their meaning, when discovered, is 
not likely to lie at the purely cognitive level, but will include (indeed, may even simply 
be) a call to response at the level of attitude, will, and action. To understand a 
TapapoAa is usually to be changed (or at least challenged to change), not just 
enlightened.” (France’s Commentary on Mark, NIGCT). “The Greek word that the NIV 
translates as parables is literally “comparisons.” (Translator’s Notes) 

e Kingdom of God — God’s rule. “God’s activity of ruling and caring for his people as their 
king. It does not refer to a land or country that he rules over.” (Translator’s Notes in 
TWS5) 

e Secret or mystery of the kingdom of God — “The Greek word that the NIV translates as 
secret refers to a truth or mystery that was previously hidden and is now revealed to 
certain people. The phrase kingdom of God refers to God’s activity of ruling and caring 
for his people as their king. It does not refer to a land or country that he rules over. The 
secret of the kingdom of God refers to the mystery concerning God’s rule.” (Translator’s 
Notes in TWS) 
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e God's word — or ‘the word’ “The phrase “the word of God” means “the word that comes 
from God” or “the message that God has made known.” Jesus referred primarily to his 
own teaching.” (Translator’s Notes in TW5) 

e Sow seed — to plant seeds tossing seed in front of and to the side of the 
farmer. (Translator’s Notes in TWS). 

e Devil —a name for Satan, meaning ‘accuser’ in Greek, Satan means ‘enemy’ 
in Aramaic. 

e Thorns — could also be translated as briers, bramble, or thistle. 





Additional resources 

Here are some scriptures to read to better understand the wider context of this story: 
e Mark 4— Mark’s version of the parable. 
e Matthew 13:1-9 — another version of this story. 
e Isaiah 6:9 — what Jesus quoted in this parable. 


Here is a map that might help the team understand the story: 
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APPENDIX F 


OUTLINE OF ORAL DRAFTING PROCESS 


Outline of Oral Drafting Process 


For Storying, Translation and the Arts 
by Brian Kelly 
February 2018 
Internalization? 


1. Various opening activities (greeting everyone, snacks, catching up on life, worship, 
prayer, etc.) 
2. Get together as a group and tell (as best as possible) the previous section of Scripture 
and do some review of everything that has happened up until this point 
3. Have at least one person give an account of an event that mirrors the section of 
Scripture (for example, an account of siblings who don’t get along when doing Genesis 4 
— Cain and Abel). This can be from their own life or someone they know. The topic of the 
account can be discussed the day before so they can come prepared. 
4. Play the new section of Scripture — listen to multiple audio versions (if available); watch 
available videos; look at available pictures 
5. Play the new section of Scripture a second time, encouraging people to close their eyes 
or whatever helps them envision it in their mind’s eye as it is being played 
6. Doaconcrete-relational activity that helps people learn the section of Scripture (e.g. 
drama, random object, story board (one person for whole group to see or individually), 
artistic rendition/capture (a piece of art that captures an aspect or summarizes the 
section of Scripture), tableau, etc.) 
7. Promote collective memory 
a. Characters —Who are they? What do they say and do? What are their roles and 
relationships? What are their emotions or intentions? What character trait of 
God stood out to you? 
b. Setting —- Where and when does the section of Scripture take place? What 
objects are important? 
c. Context — identify the context the author expected the original audience to 
supply. 
d. Plot — How does the section of Scripture unfold? What are the main points? 
What is the central tension? What happens that is unexpected? or What is the 
twist? What element(s) would have been surprising to those seeing/hearing 
Jesus? What did you notice for the first time? Identify what ideas the author 
intended to communicate. 
e. Resolution —Is the problem solved? Is the tension relieved? What, if any, 
questions remain? 


3 A key principle of Oral Drafting is that exegesis is integral to internalization. Exegesis is 
happening at all steps of the internalization process. The role of the translation advisor is key to tracking 
and facilitating discussion so the team understands the section of Scripture well. Likewise, exegesis 
continues as the team Identifies translation issues. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


f. Each person tells a 30 second or 1-minute summary of the section of Scripture 
to the group. 

i. A good activity to help with this is using an empty toilet paper roll and 
imagining yourself filming the scene — what is in focus, where is the 
action? 

Play the section of Scripture again — they’ve processed it abstractly (Step #7), now 
ground it in Scripture again. Main points should be clear by now, this allows them to fill 
in the details 
Have people form small groups (2-3 people) and each person tells the section of 
Scripture to the others in the group — this is the most important step, for until a person 
has to express it and put it into their own words, they don’t know what they really know 
and don’t know about the section of Scripture. Telling it internalizes it, it makes them go 
from a passive (listener) role to an active role. Encourage people to take advantage of 
the collective memory of the others in the group when it is their turn to tell the section 
of Scripture and they get stuck. 
Play the section of Scripture again — Now that they’ve tried putting it into their own 
words, this allows them to listen one more time and fill in those gaps they might not 
have known were there, as well as just refresh everyone’s memory one more time. 
Get a sense for where everyone’s at. If needed, do any of steps 6-9 again. Likewise, if 
everyone is a quick learner, some of the above steps can be skipped (except #9). 
When everyone’s ready, discuss the section of Scripture devotionally. They have 
internalized it intellectually, have them internalize it at personal and emotional level. 

a. Approach it like Discovery Bible Study/Storying Fellowship Group (SFG) 


i. What did you like in this story? 

ii. Was there anything that surprised you or was hard to hear in the story? 

iii. What do you notice about people in this story? 

iv. What do you notice about God in this story? 

v. What changes do you see happening in your life this week because of 
what you heard in this story? -or- How will your life be different as a 
result of what you have learned here today? 

b. Doaconcrete-relational activity, such as an artistic rendition/capture, that 
focuses on what this section of Scripture meant to them. For those who are not 
verbally expressive this can be very helpful. Also, these kinds of activities engage 
multiple learning modalities. 


Identify Translation Issues* 


1. 


2. 


Review sources (audio, pictures, video), familiarize yourselves with the section of 
Scripture 
Discuss gaps between original audience and today’s audience 


4 Identify-Generate-Select — This process is overly explicit and segmented. It is something teams 


usually do subconsciously as one step. The goal is to highlight what is happening and bring a level of 
intentionality to the process. It is also done to separate out and identify the steps so it can be a part of the 
Internalization process. With time and experience each team will decide for itself how much it will retain of 
each of the individual steps. 
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a. Biblical culture vs. today’s culture 
b. Necessary context from other Scripture 
3. Taking into account the perceived gaps discuss 
a. important terms and concepts 
b. other translation issues present in the text 


Generate Translation Solutions 


1. Discuss possible translation solutions for each translation issue 
a. Highlight pros and cons of each solution 
b. Discuss the impact each solution will have on other translation issues and the 
text as a whole 
2. As much as possible, document which solutions were considered and the pros and cons 
of each solution 


Select Translation Solutions 


1. Select which translation solution works best, based upon: 
a. The nature of the text (e.g. Scripture vs. Scripture-based; narrative vs. poetry vs. 
song, etc.) 
b. The intended purpose of the translated material (as outlined in the Project 
Brief) 
c. The intended audience 


Draft Section of Scripture® 


1. Once the members of the team have settled upon the translation issues and solutions, 
have each person tell the section of Scripture as best they can to the others in the 
group. 

2. Aniterative process that involves: 

a. Having the group assess which telling (or which portions of various tellings) was 
best 

b. Having the group discuss which areas still need improving and possible ways of 
improving them 

c. Having the group compare their draft with the source text, noting parts that 
were missed or added 

d. Re-draft the section of Scripture 


5 Often times, once the Record button is hit, members of a team will become less relaxed. If 
possible, it is ideal if a team can record the whole drafting event and later cut and paste parts of the audio 
that best captured sections of Scripture. If, however, that is not possible, either because recording all drafts 
will stifle creativity and naturalness, or because the team does not have the technical skills to manipulate 
multiple audio files, then recording can be limited to step #4. 
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e. Doing steps a-d until the team has a general consensus that the draft is 
sufficient (including, that it is clear, accurate, natural, acceptable and relevant)® 
3. Have the team choose one or two members who will tell the section of Scripture 
4. Recruit at least one person from the intended audience who was not a part of the 
drafting process (and preferably is not familiar with the section of Scripture, though that 
depends in general on who constitutes the intended audience) and make an official 
recording of the section of Scripture while telling it to this person(s). 


6 CANA - Clear, Accurate, Natural, Acceptable, have been the commonly espoused features 
desired in a translation. Maxey, in Translating Scripture for Sound and Performance, speaks of the ABCs 
of translation — Accuracy, Beauty, Clarity (p. 14). Sundersingh, in his book Audio-Based Translation, says 
a translation should be FAR — Faithful, Relevant, Appropriate (p. xi). Green, in her thesis “An Orality 
Strategy: Translating the Bible for Oral Communicators,” highlights six features: Faithful, Clear & 
Understandable, Natural, Accessible, Reproducible, and Complete (pp. 67-77). 
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APPENDIX G 


CLASS HANDOUT FOR ASSESSING EXEGESIS 


Means for Assessing Your Exegesis and Internalization Process 


Premise: They can only translate what they know 
Corollary: Any gaps in understanding will create gaps in the translation 


Do you feel that you have done enough research and have enough information: 

1. To guide your team in how to draft/translate this portion of Scripture? (Draft) 

2. That they will then have a sufficient depth of understanding to check the 
community’s understanding & recognize/determine where contextual gaps 
exist? (Community Check) 

3. How to account for these gaps and revise the translation? (Revise) 

4. Knowledgeably interact with the consultant about why certain translation 
decisions were made and what revisions are needed? (Consultant Check) 


-or- 
Exegesis: 

Do you feel that you have done enough research and have enough information to guide 
your team in how to draft/translate this portion of Scripture? 


Internalization: 
Was the process and time spent enough that they will then have a sufficient depth of 
understanding: 
1. To check the community's understanding & recognize/determine where 
contextual gaps exist? 
2. How to account for these gaps and revise the translation? 
3. To knowledgeably interact with the consultant about why certain translation 
decisions were made and what revisions are needed? 
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APPENDIX H 


ORAL TRANSLATION ADVISOR COMPETENCIES GROWTH CHART’ 


ORAL TRANSLATION ADVISOR SELF-EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 


Instructions 


The purpose of this questionnaire is to have each oral translation advisor (TA) evaluate 
their Knowledge, Skills and Abilities (KSAs) in three areas. These are not all the KSAs 
needed, but these three areas are widely considered necessary for every TA. These three 
areas are: 

a) Language ability in the language(s) used in the translation project; 

b) Exegetical and translation skills; 

c) Advising skills (i.e., the ability to advise translators in order to improve their 

translations). 


This evaluation will help the TA and the TA's mentor to know where the TA's skills 
currently lie. It serves as a benchmark to establish the current skills of each TA. The 
mentor will then know which areas the TA needs to work on most during his/her training. 


No TA is expected to have mastered all the skills in these categories at the outset of 
his/her training. By the end of a two-year period, however, it is expected that your 
training will have led to proficiency in each of them and mastery in some. 


Please evaluate yourself on a scale of 1-5, with 1 being lowest and 5 being highest. Use 
the comments area to elaborate on your ratings if necessary. At the end of the course we 
will review each of the skills to track your progress and look at next steps for further 
growth. 


7 This checklist has been adapted from Payton, “Preparing Future Translation Advisors to Mentor 
National Translators,” 2015, 188-192. 
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A. Language Skills 





(LWC) 1 2 3 4 5 Comments 





Ability to understand spoken LWC 





Ability to speak the LWC 





Ability to read the LWC 





Ability to write the LWC 





(Source Text & Vernacular) 














Knowledge of basic sentence-level ST 
grammar, including knowledge of noun 
phrases and verb phrases Vv 
Knowledge of verb morphology ST 
Vv 





Knowledge of the tense/aspect system ST 





of the language 




















Vv 
Ability to read & write (at least in a ST 
working orthography) Vv 
Knowledge of basic discourse features ST 
of the language Vv 
Ability to research and discover ST 
discourse features Vv 





Ability to recognize when a text does not | ST 





contain the expected discourse features 
































Which of the above skills do you feel most confident about? 
Which of the above skills do you feel you need to work on the most? 


Any other comments about the skills set listed above? 


B. Translation Skills 





Comments 





Knowledge of Hebrew 





Knowledge of Greek 





Understanding of hermeneutical principles 





Ability to use commentaries when doing 
exegesis 





Ability to use translation helps when doing 
exegesis 





Ability to exegete a text 





Understanding of OT cultural background 





Understanding of NT cultural background 





Understanding of translation principles 





+ Ability to recognize potential translation 
problems in the biblical text 





+ Ability to apply translation principles 
when solving translation problems 





+ Ability to offer solutions to translation 
problems in the vernacular 





























Which of the above skills do you feel most confident about? 
Which of the above skills do you feel you need to work on the most? 


Any other comments about the skills set listed above? 
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C. Advising Skills 





1 2 3 4 5 Comments 





Understanding of cultural norms of the 
region 





Understanding of standards of proper 
interpersonal interaction 





Sensitivity to cultural norms and expected 
interpersonal interaction 





Ability to discuss translation issues in the 
LWC, including using linguistic, 
translation or biblical vocabulary 





Ability to explain exegetical findings to 
the translators 





Ability to explain translation issues 





Ability to teach translation issues to the 
translators so they can recognize and 
address them on their own 





Ability to draw attention to places in the 
translation that are incorrect without 
offending or discouraging the translators 





ty to use the computer software that is used 
in the project: 





Translator’s Workplace 





+L Render 





+ SayMore 





+ ParaTExt 





+ HearThis 





+ Audacity 





+ Ability to train the translators how to use 
the software 





























Which of the above skills do you feel most confident about? 
Which of the above skills do you feel you need to work on the most? 


Any other comments about the skills set listed above? 


RESULTS OF ORAL TRANSLATION ADVISOR QUESTIONNAIRE 


OBT Translation Advisor KSA: 
A6 — Ability to research and 
discover discourse features 
A7 — Ability to recognize when a 
text does not contain the 
expected discourse features 
B1 — Knowledge of Hebrew 
B2 — Knowledge of Greek 
B3 — Understanding of 
hermeneutical principles 
B4 — Ability to use commentaries 
when doing exegesis 
B5 — Ability to use translation 
helps when doing exegesis 
B6 — Ability to exegete a text 
B7 — Understanding of OT cultural 
background 
B8 — Understanding of NT cultural 
background 
B9 — Understanding of translation 
principles 
B10 — Ability to recognize 
potential translation problems in 
the biblical text 
B11 — Ability to apply translation 
principles when solving 
translation problems 
B12 — Ability to offer solutions to 
translation problems in the 
vernacular 
C1 — Understanding of cultural 
norms of the region 
C2 — Understanding of standards 
of proper interpersonal 
interaction 
C3 — Sensitivity to cultural norms 
and expected interpersonal 
interaction 
C4 — Ability to discuss translation 
issues in the LWC, including using 
linguistic, translation or biblical 
vocabulary 


APPENDIX I 


SH#1 S#2 S#3 SHG SHS S#6 SH#7 S#H#8 SH9 Average 


1 
1 
-1 
1 
1 1 1 
1 2 
1 2 
1 
1 1 
1 
1 
1 -2 
1 -1 
1 -2 
1 1 -2 
1 -1 


PR 


bw 


0.33 


1.00 


0.78 


1.00 


0.89 


0.22 


-0.11 


0.00 


0.22 
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C5 — Ability to explain exegetical 


findings to the translators 1 1 3 3 0.89 
C6 — Ability to explain translation 
issues 1 1 1 3 1 1 1 1.00 


C7 — Ability to teach translation 

issues to the translators so they 

can recognize and address them 

on their own 1 2 1 4 2 1 1 1.33 
C8 — Ability to draw attention to 

places in the translation that are 

incorrect without offending or 

discouraging the translators 1 2 1 2 1 1 -1 0.78 
Ability to use the computer 

software that is used in the 


project: 

C9 —Translator’s Workplace -1 1 3 0.33 
C10 — Render 1 3 3 3 4 2 3 4 2.56 
C11 - SayMore -1 -0.11 
C12 — ParaTExt 1 1 0.22 
C13 — HearThis -1 1 0.00 
C14 — Audacity -1 1 1 0.11 
C15 — Ability to train the 

translators how to use the 

software 1 -1 1 1 1 4 0.78 
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